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Trade Binders 
View The 
Printer-Binder 


Cuneo Eastern Press, 
Philadelphia Bindery Inc. 


PIA Attacks 
Graphic Arts Imports 


Amateurs & Pros 
Combine Efforts 
On Textbook Production 


Survey of Paper Cutters 


e ENCYCLOPEDIAS 


A Special Study Of 
Design & Market 
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New Patents 
For Loose Leaf 





Automation For 
The Small Bindery 


Budgeting 
At The University Press 


~ 
' 


Western Prig. & Litho. Co. (3) 


How To Lower — 
Your Shipping Costs 


The Extra Binder 
In America 


Cutting Downtime 
With Proper Lubrication 


@ High speed gathering operation 
is performed at the John F. Cuneo 
Co., Chicago, a leading manufac- 
turer of encyclopedias. For com- 
plete feature see page 25. 


Accurate Bindery Co 
Van Row Binding Co. 
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Wisconsin Cuneo Press, Inc 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 



















Sheridan 
builds 

to achieve 
high hourly 
production... 
not to meet 
a price! 


AUTOMATIH 














This extra value may mean a slightly 
higher initial investment . . . BUT Sheri- 
dan equipment consistently returns higher 
profits through a substantially lower cost 
per thousand books. 


Heavy duty construction of all units, 
with the weight in the right places, plus 
dynamic balancing of rotating parts, 
eliminates vibration and deflection, the 
major causes of equipment malfunction. cattae Danian cities uaak 
These extra construction values also mean caliper for unfailing detection of 
minimum maintenance and longer ma- over or under sized books .. . 
chine life. another extra value feature. 


SINCE 
1s35 T.W. &C.B. SHERIDAN COMPANY 
220 Church St., New York 13, N. Y. 


PRODUCT OF 125 YEARS OF EXPERIENCE (835-1960 


Only Sheridan offers the positive 
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Ya could glue a button on your coat, and 
it might look just dandy. But it wouldn’t 
have much “give”, and how many times do 
you think you could button it before it fell 
off? Obviously, needles and thread are still 
the best way to attach buttons. 


Be it books or buttons, needles and thread 
can not be equalled for lasting strength. 
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MANUFACTURING CO., BLOOMFIELD, CONN., U.S.A. 
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S vour PROTECTO 


Smyth does not sew buttons, but Smyth Sew- 
ing Machines are “tailor-made” to sew books 
that will not fall apart, are flexible in use, 
open easily and lie flat when open. Nothing 
has been found yet that beats the quality of 
needles and thread for book manufacture. 
That is why nearly all good books the world 
over are Smyth sewn. It is short-sighted to 
settle for less. 


SOLD BY 

Ee. C. FULLER CO. 

New York, 28 Reade Street; 
Chicago, 720 So. Dearborn Street 
SMYTH-HORNE LTD. 
London, England 
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BOOK PRODUCTION, incorporating Bookbinding Magazine, is published the 10th of each month at 3110 Elm Avenue, Baltimore 11, Maryland. Address commu- 
nications to Executive Offices, 404 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York. Re-entered as 2nd class matter November 20, 1950, at the Post Office in Baltimore, 
Md., under act of Mar. 3, 1879. Vol. 72, No. 2. Subscription rate U.S.A.: $3.00 1 yr., $5.00 2 yrs.; Canada and Mexico $4.00 1 yr., $7.50 2 yrs., W. Indies, Cen- 
tral and South America: $4.50 per yr., Europe and North Africa: $5.00 per yr., Atrica, Asia and Pacific Area: $6.00 per yr. 





Leadership in Paper Making Chemicals 


WHEN SHE'S A GREAT-GRANDMOTHER 
THIS BOOK WILL BE “LIKE NEW” 


Books like ‘Sleeping Beauty” have been bringing a smile to children’s faces 


for generations. But the casualty rate is high . . . continual reading soon takes its toll 
and the book must be replaced. 

Now there is a way to manufacture book paper that will last as long as 300 years under 
the conditions of everyday use. This paper was developed by the well-known restorer of 
documents, W. J. Barrow, under a grant to the Virginia State Library by the Ford 
Foundation’s Council on Library Resources. 

Only an alkaline-sizing agent could be used, and Aquapel® sizing agent was the 
logical choice. Aquapel is more than a conventional paper size. It becomes 
an integral part of the paper. Since it is on the alkaline side, 
the paper is stronger and more durable. 


Paper Makers Chemical Department 
HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


900 Market Street, Wilmington, Delaware 
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The answer is simple! QUALITY CONTROL, a 
feature that sets Interlaken Bookcloth apart... 
that makes the notable difference between ordinary 
binding and binding of the highest standards. 

To maintain this difference, Interlaken Mills 
Carries on a continuing program of research and 
testing, designed to produce the finest bookcloth 
that can be manufactured. Among the many tests 
conducted are those for abrasion, cracking, stiff- 
ness, water penetration, tensile strength, dope adhe- 
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What makes the difference? 





sion, printing, cloth adhesion to binder’s board... 
each carried beyond the extremes normally encoun- 
tered in the manufacture and use of fine books. 

It is this feature of Interlaken’s modern qual- 
ity control that insures uniformly smooth handling 
throughout production, and assures the beauty and 


durability of the binding for years to come. . 


INTERLAKEN MILLS 
Division ARKWRIGHT-INTERLAKEN INC. 
Fiskeville, Rhode Island 


Cs: | Aookcloth .. the standard of excellence in book cloth 


MONUMENTS TO 
THE PRESERVATION 


OF KNOWLEDGE 


Abijah Fisk gave his 
house to the city of New 
@lat-telals ola Mu dfolaloiharelal 
that it be applied to 
the keeping of a library 
for the use and benefit 
oh Ato lho Mah AY A book 
collection of 6,000 vo 
umes was provided by 
Alvarez Fisk, brother of 
PNeolitels 


This was the beginning 
one hundred seventeen 


years ago 


iKeloloh Mam ial-MesAlolialm Giolaela’ 
of New Orleans 
surely one of the most 
beautiful libraries in ex- 
istence. It is a proud 
ronate MIR alate MES Zan) ole) MR} Mn dal: 
spirit of the people of 
New Orleans. It is a 
library ° for all 
whose thirst for knowl- 
edge leads them into the 
eternal quest for truth 


Helping in preserving 
this knowledge are all 
those who publish, print 
or bind the volumes 
Tome alolalottolasl-t i Mmmaloleht-fe| 
here. Their contributions 
old -Mmaalele(-MMaslola-MmloESilale 
olale Mold 4:1 +71 ol] (-MEEdalacl¥lela 
the use of Davey Board 
beneath the fabrics of 
their book covers 








Any book that is hope- 
fully designed to last 
dalal'hcLaMmuslolah mmaloialeiiials es 
will fare infinitely better 
when Davey Board is 
ela AleiialeMmial-ie laohictailola 
No other board will give 
the assured durability 
uniformity and smooth- 
ness of Davey Board 

the number one 
choice of those whose 
books are bound to be 
better book: 


est. DME 
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Distributors in all principal cities 


THE DAV E Yeoomrany 


164 LAIDLAW AVENUE, JERSEY CITY 8 NEW JERSEY 


MILLS AT: AURORA, ILL. e DOWNINGTOWN, PA, « JERSEY CITY, WJ. 
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PRINTING BY FILM 

TO GAIN FULL SWAY 

Printing by film is slowly, but relent- 
lessly evolving, Brooke Crutchley, 
printer to Cambridge University, told 
a Northampton trade school audience, 
saying that he would not be surprised 
if there was no printing from metal in 
25 years’ time. 

Speaking at an awards presentation, 
Mr. Crutchley advised the students to 
keep pace with the “quite remarkable 
change” to occur in printing. He ad- 
vised them to keep their eye on all 
technical developments which at first 


glance appear unrelated to printing. 
Printing Press & Pub. News 


BULK IN BOOK SALES 

How prevalent is the long-held conten- 
tion that a book must bulk well in or- 
der to sell well? This has been a head- 
ache for the production manager for 
many years and is still far from dying 
out in some quarters. 

The use of “featherweight” antique 
wove papers has long been the pub- 
lisher’s standby for producing a book 
that bulks sufficiently to make it tempt- 
ing to the book-buying public. The 
problem has been that of making a 
book feel worth its selling price. 

Fortunately, however, there are signs 
that book buyers are getting a little 
more intelligent in their purchasing 
techniques and are actually counting 
the number of chapters and pages and 
assessing the real length of a title rath- 
er than simply judging by the width 
of the spine on the shelf. 

Printing Press & Pub. News 


BOOK BUSINESS BOOMS 

IN W. GERMANY 

Book business surged upwards in West 
Germany last year, bringing it into 
fifth place as a publisher of new titles. 
The countries ahead of West Germany 
are Soviet Russia, Japan, the United 
Kingdom, and India. According to 
recently issued figures, the number of 
new titles issued in W. Germany last 
year totalled 20,476. This figure com- 
pares with a total of 16,609 new titles 
in 1957. 

A breakdown of the new publications 
reveals that 2,200 were translations. 
Slightly more than a quarter of them 
were from British publications. The 
U. S. translation came a close second 
with 25 percent, and France third with 
20 percent. 

Printing World 
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‘TWO-ON’ BINDING URGED 
Consideration should be given to the 
feasibility of “two-on” binding, for the 
economy to be derived is often sub- 
stantial, especially in the production 
of a square-back job of several sec- 
tions wire stabbed and held in a drawn- 
on cover. 

Savings arise from the fact that up 
to the final guillotine cut that sepa- 
rates the double book into two finished 
singles, only half the number of pieces 
have to be handled, and that it takes 
considerably less than double the time 
to apply twice as many stitches and 
glue on a double-size cover. 

The attraction of “head-to-head” to 
the book printer lies in its applicability 
to shorter editions than those which 
lend themselves to full “two-on” work- 
ing on the press, and to work of a 
quality that might make the use of 
stereos and electros undesirable. 

Paper & Print 


PRESS LUBRICATION TIPS 


With newer presses featuring semi-auto- 
matic or fully-automatic lubrication, it 
is easy to become lulled into a false 
sense of safety. Because of the very 
nature of the oil system, there are cer- 
tain areas on press equipment which 
are not oiled automatically and still re- 
quire attention. 

This is particularly true for the 
feeder and vacuum areas, also on the 
register mechanism where excessive oil 
or even small oil drops create problems. 
It is also well to examine the automatic 
oiling system itself, as a malfunction 
at this point could be disastrous. 

Lithographer & Offset Printer 
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PRESSMAN KNOW-HOW 
During his apprenticeship, every press- 
man should serve some time in a plate- 
making department, but few have this 
opportunity. Only a few pressmen know 
how to gum a plate or why. Fewer 
still know how to bring back a failing 
image when the plate is on press, 
There are two highly sensitive areas 
on every litho plate: the image, which 
is sensitive to ink and repels water, 
and the non-printing area, sensitive to 
water, repelling ink when wet. Kept 
in their natural condition, both areas 
will print properly. But when the im- 
age starts to accept water and the bare 
areas start to accept ink, the pressman 
is in trouble. He must pinpoint the 
trouble and restore the plate to normal 


swiftly, or replace it. 
Modern Lithography 


FOLDING COVER STOCK 

Papers calipering less than five or six 
thousandths of an inch will usually 
fold satisfactorily without any aid from 
a scoring device or with only a little 
aid. Stiff and bulky cover papers and 
boards, however, definitely require ade- 
quate scores if they are to fold smoothly. 

A score is necessary for two reasons: 
to produce a positive fold line, and to 
compact the fibers and produce a hinge 
for the fold. It is important to con- 
sider the matter of grain direction 
when folding heavy paper or board. 
Paper naturally folds more easily 
when the fold is parallel to the fiber 
or grain direction. 

When the grain runs parallel to the 
score, there can be a tendency for the 
fold to wander slightly with the grain. 
When scored at right angles, the fold 
will be stronger because most of the 
fibers will bridge the fold and thus 


will resist tearing and breaking. 
New England Ptr. & Litho. 


.WEB-OFFSET ADVANTAGES 


Web-offset equipment costs are often 
similar to larger sheet-fed cost. Similar 
plates are used on both types of feed. 
No different platemaking techniques 
are necessary. Numbering, perforating, 
and punching as well as folding and 
slitting can be done while paper is in 
web press at far less cost than extra 
operations. 

High web speeds and lower plate 
costs counterbalance savings over step- 
ping up jobs to run on large sheet-fed 
presses. Roll stock is cheaper to buy 
and easier to store than flat stock. 


These are the major benefits of web offset. 
Inland & American Ptr. & Lithog. 


ULTRASONIC PLATE CLEANING 

To expedite plate-cleaning operations, 
the Bon Ton Press, Great Neck, L. L, 
N. Y., installed two ultrasonic plate 
cleaners in their new plant. Using this 
equipment according to manufacturer’s 
instructions, the average plate is cleaned 
in 15 seconds. 

No presoaking or hand-brushing is 
necessary. The plates are suspended in 
the ultrasonic cleaning tank for the re- 
quired time, then removed and wiped 
dry with a clean cloth. The basic clean- 
ing unit consists of two items—a gen- 
erator which is connected to a cleaning 
tank. The cleaning tank is filled with 
water and detergent, and the generator 
is turned on. Work to be cleaned is 
then inserted in the tank. 

As soon as the generator is turned 
on, ultrasonic energy is applied to the 
work and cleaning action speeds to 


completion in less than one minute. 
Printing Magazine 
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Belding’s NYMO* (a superior nylon monocord thread) 
eliminates one of the costly bookbinding operations— 
nipping. NYMO* saves time, saves dollars. Books are 
simply “smashed” affording you a competitive edge, a 
quality factor to support your claim of better book- 
binding. 

Belding can fill your needs for ALL bookbinding threads 
—silk, cotton or linen. 

NYMO*—Registered trademark for Belding’s nylon monocord thread. 


1407 Broadway, “ New York 18, N. Y. 
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your hunt for the deol row cover material 


FAB-LEA offers book publishers: FAB-LEA offers book manufacturers: 
The “Old World” finishes Economy and easy-workability 
Warmth and beauty of genuine leather A variety of thicknesses 
Every imaginable color Goods in rolls or sheets 


Use of any adhesive 

Easy sewing without fraying 

Choice of stamping, printing, embossing 
Caseworking in limp or stiff corners 
Either machine or hand-turned edges 
Easy turning of square or round corners 


Many different patterns 

Deep, long-life embossing 

Tough, super-quality coating 

Choice of stamping, printing, embossing 
Stain resistant covers 


Versatility for every type of book A material for one, two or three-piece covers 
A longer life for books Extra strength at the hinge 
Substantial savings Extremely low cost 


Write for Swatch Books and Free Working Samples. 


169 “A” St. » Boston 10, Massachusetts 
New York: 23 East 26th St. » Chicago: 325 West Huron St. 





*contains fibrated leather 4 
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BEAUTIFUL, LONG-WEARING BINDERS 


f 


A 
VINYL Exerc’ 


Leading manufacturers of loose-leaf 

Made by the makers of binders use Tolex vinyl fabric for richer- 
FE looking, longer-lasting binders. Tolex 
pyroxylin coated book fabri resists abrasion...takes unlimited flexing 
inasiransntoe ch ali aaa without cracking or peeling. Experience 
Se ae mE proves Tolex performs well throughout 
oe er eemed covers every step in production... problems with 
end sheet adhesion and foil stamping 

are eliminated. With Tolex, you get all 

GENERAL these superior advantages at a cost 


PLASTICS ° 
3 wcaber wothgens comparable to pyroxylin. 


*Swing Hinge Binders 
by the Royal McBee Corp. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY - TEXTILEATHER DIVISION - TOLEDO 3, OHIO 
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A SMOOTH BOND IS MONEY IN THE BANK 
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Leading publishers and book manufacturers agree 


Crown Cover Board eliminates costly, time con- 
suming rejects reliably and economically. Rigid, 
high-quality board of uniform thickness cut to in- 
dividual specifications is part of the story; Crown’s 
dependable, action-backed service and customized 
production which includes slitting and/or groov- 
ing or other special requirements performed to 
order, are the rest. Whether you make books for 
reading or writing, call Crown for cover board 


that bonds smoothly at high speeds—check your 





casemaking casualties. 
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CROWN 


Paperto<ar.¢@d SS. Sree eS 


Delaware Avenue and Tasker Street, Philadelphia 48, Penna. / Phone: DEwey 4-1700 
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He’s in the 
Key Spot 


TO ASSIST YOU 


*YOUR DISTRIBUTOR represents strength ‘down the middle.” He’s 
in a strategic spot to help you buy to best advantage. He teams up with 
you and your suppliers to relay timely information on products and to 
advise you what and when to purchase to get the most for your money. 


He’s quality conscious, too—which is why, among other things, he 
offers you Kendall Supers. He knows what their uniform weave and 
finish, their careful slitting and convenient put-up can mean to you. 
Order through him .. . you'll like the way he does business. 


KENDALL Supers 


to 
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Textile Division 
Tl West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
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" NOW... EXCITING 
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brilliant color for your book covers 

















... With long-wearing Du Pont vinyl “PX’® cloth— 
another achievement of the science of chemistry 


Here’s a brilliant new medium for the printer’s and binder’s art—vinyl “PX” 
cloth—an advanced binding material developed in the research laboratories 
| of Du Pont to make book covers look brighter . . . last longer. 

Vinyl “PX” cloth is receiving enthusiastic acceptance by a rapidly growing 
| number of publishers. Already its exciting advantages have led to the use 
of over 4 million yards. It meets the official standards of the National Associa- 
tion of State Textbook Directors, American Textbook Publishers’ Institute 
and the Book Manufacturers’ Institute. 

Printing detail on vinyl “PX” cloth is crisp and alive. Colors glow with a 
rich, true brilliance on its snow-white, uniform surface. And this beauty lasts 
and lasts because vinyl “PX” cloth is so tough and durable—10 times more 
scrub-resistant than pyroxylin materials of the same grade. 

Next time, ask for Du Pont vinyl “PX” cloth. For free sample swatches 
and more information, write E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Fabrics 
Division, Dept. BP-08, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


Another publisher chooses brighter-looking, longer- 
lasting vinyl ‘PX’ cloth. Dun & Bradstreet’s Apparel 
Trades Book sparkles with a cover design lithographed in 


RES. U.s, par. OFF. 


color and stamped in gold by Triggs Color Printing Co., BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
New York City. . .. THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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THE UNBEATABLE COMBINATION FOR .... 


* SMALL BINDERS 
* SHORT RUNS 
QUICK SET-UP 


MODEL B-ROUNDER & BACKER 
(Hydraulic) 


now features... 


AUTOMATIC FEEDER (optional) 


plus... 
AUTOMATIC DISCHARGE UNIT 


which means... 
You can now obtain uniformly excel- 
lent rounded and backed books with- 
out a skilled operator at 20 books 


per minute. 


+1 BUILDING-IN MACHINE 
(Hydraulic) 


First and only automatic single book 
Building-In Machine. 


Follows any hand casing-in operation. 


Self setting—no change over neces- 
sary for different size books. 


Builds books by method of head and 


pressure. 


Replaces pressboards and standing 
presses. 


Double purpose—Six Tons pressure 
available for use as nipper or smasher. 


Capacity 12” x 14” x 3”. 


CRAWLEY BOOK MACHINERY COMPANY 


328 KETURAH STREET NEWPORT, KENTUCKY COlonial 1-8228 
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“THIS NEW GLUING-UP 


RESIN IS REALLY VERSATILE 
AND IT'S COMPATIBLE 


WITH ANIMAL GLUE” 
























MORNINGSTAR-PAISLEY 


eeeee#e?#e?e##s# ® 


“Our new cold resin glue can be used on 
all gluing-up machines—also hand 
gluing-up. It dries to a permanently 
flexible film in a matter of seconds and 
you still get a firm backbone—with 

no swell or splits. Ready for rounding and 
forwarding immediately. Animal flexible 
glues hold tightly to this resin. 

**As an M-P Technical Service Man, I 
could recite feature after feature of our 
new development. But, you can get all the 
specifications and properties by writing 
to us. 

**Don’t forget that we make all types 
of glues for the bindery —including 
casing-in pastes for the new building-in 
machines and the new fast drying joint 
resins. 


** Write or give me a call on your next 
adhesive job. In New York City, 630 West 
51st Street, phone JUdson 2-3790. In 
Chicago, 1770 Canalport Avenue, phone 
CAnal 6-2219.” 


Offices in 28 principal cities from coast-to-coast. In Canada: Morningstar-Paisley of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 
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Rosback 
auto-stitchers 


grow with your business 














FROM 1TO 6 
FEEDING STATIONS 
\ 4 
























































































Single Station Auto-Stitcher with Back Table gives 2 
Feeding Stations e 2-Station with Back Table gives 3 
Feeding Stations e Gathering Saddle adds 4 Feeding 
Stations to Auto-Stitcher e Single Station with Gather- 
ing Saddle gives 5 Feeding Stations e 2-Stations with 
Gathering Saddle gives 6 Feeding Stations e Stitches 
automatically staggered which allows trimming of the 
pile of books e From 1 to 4 Heads can be used on the 
Machine e When 4 Heads are used in 2-up work, the 
stock to be stitched should not exceed Me.” in thickness 
































Set Left Head on gradu- 
ation of space required. 


B Raise Lever to loosen 
Head and Lower Lever 
to lock Head. 

C Position First Staple in 


Book According to 


Graduation. e Speed variable at will of Operator e Maximum speed 


4,100 per hour e Maximum size book 11% x 15. 


F.P. ROSBACK CO. 
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To the Editor: 


READERS WRITE 


Paper reference manual 


In the June, 1959, issue of BP, 
reference is made on page 45 to a Pa- 
per Reference Manual published by the 
Binders Group of the New York Em- 
ploying Printers Association. We are 
anxious to procure this manual and 
shall be pleased if you could furnish 
us the address of the publishers. We 
would also like to express our sincere 
appreciation for the very useful infor- 
mation and the high standards of the 
articles in your esteemed publication. 

NATIONAL COMMERCIAL Ptrs. Ltp 
Partow, South Africa 


Thank you for your kind com- 
ments. Your request has been for- 


warded to the NYEPA. 


Industry associations 


We are primarily concerned with 
the publication of magazines and bro- 
chures, but are doing more and more 
things that involve actual book con- 
struction. I thought perhaps it might 
benefit us if we looked into the pos- 
sibility of joining an association or 
group concerned with book publishing 
or its various aspects. This way, we 
might become more acquainted with 
the book publishing field and be able 
to discuss problems that exist. 

Davip M. CALAHAN 
Calahan Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Two organizations would be in a 
position to assist you: the American 
Book Publishers Council, Inc., 24 W. 
40th St., NYC 18, and the Book Manu- 
facturers Institute, Inc., 25 W. 43rd 
. NIC M. 


PIA manuals 


In the May issue of BP, an ar- 
ticle appeared on the Trade Binders 
Section conference in St. Louis. How 
can I obtain the PIA manuals men- 
tioned in the article? 

Rosert M. Roserts 
Seattle, Wash. 

Write to George M. Mattson, 
Printing Industry of America, Inc., 
5728 Connecticut Ave. N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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PLIMPTON INSTALLS 
DYCRIL EQUIPMENT 


Following a period of experimentation 
with the new Du Pont Dycril plates, 
the Plimpton Press, Norwood, Mass., 
has installed their own Dycril equip- 
ment to produce combination plates 
and plates for their largest rotary 
presses. Previously, Plimpton had 
utilized the Dycril plates supplied by 
an outside engraver. These were all 
type pages, and were run as eight- 
page plates. 





S & H PRESS INSTALLED 
AT RIVERSIDE 


A special Strachen & Henshaw web 
press was recently installed at the 
Riverside Press, Cambridge, Mass., and 
is said to be the first of its kind to be 
put into operation in the U.S. The press 
utilizes flexible plates mounted on a 
wrap-around sheet that is made up off 
the press and then wrapped around 
the plate cylinder. 

Unlike other S & H presses, the ma- 
chine built for Riverside has a full 
letterpress inking system, uses heat-set 
inks and a tunnel dryer, which was 
made by B. Offen & Co., Chicago. The 
press has a maximum web speed of 
1,000 FPM and will deliver up to 
24,000 printed 48 pp. signatures PH. 


KABLE PRINTING CO. OUTFITS 
NEW, MODERN PLATING DEPT. 


Out of carefully-laid plans, the Kable 
Printing Co., Mt. Morris, Ill., sub- 
sidiary of Western Printing and Litho- 
graphing Co., has completed installa- 
tion in its new electrotype plating de- 
partment. 


The traditional catwalk has been 
eliminated and all plating tanks 
(copper, nickel, tin, and chrome) have 
been sunk in pits, the tops of which 
come waist-high to the average man. 


BOOKBUILDERS OF BOSTON 
VOTE IN NEW OFFICERS 


The Bookbuilders of Boston at their 
recent annual meeting elected as presi- 
dent Luther M. Child of Cuneo Press 
of New England, Inc. Mr. Child suc- 
ceeded Henry B. Roberts, Plimpton 
Press, Inc., Norwood, Mass. 

Other officers are Gobin Stair, Bea- 
con Press, Boston, first vice president; 
Carl A. Christensen, Carter Rice Storrs 
& Bement, Inc., second vice president; 
Ruth Norton, Harvard Business School, 
Cambridge, Mass., secretary; Robert 
F. Stang, Livermore & Knight Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. L., treasurer; Jean Abbott, 
D. C. Heath & Co., .Boston, workshop 
chairman; and Richard Howard, Har- 
vard Univ. Press, assistant workshop 
chairman. 
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Rosback Auto-Stitcher 


How to insure against costly time 
losses in stitching and binding 


MID-STATES Bookbinders Wire... long famous for extra strength 
...1S your insurance against frequent costly time losses caused 
by breakage. In fact, consistent high quality, uniform temper, 
and accuracy of size make 
Mid-States your best buy 
for dependable, trouble- 
free stitching in all types 
of work. Made in all 
gauges, round or flat... 
galvanized, tinned or 
liquor finishes... evenly 
wound on 5-lb. metal 
throw-away spools. 
Packed 10 spools per car- 
ton. Also special wire for 
spiral binding, match 
books, etc. Write for sam- 
ples and prices. 
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DELIVERS 


2 Hours’ Production 


EVERY HOUR 






The Mann Model LP-54 Perfector prints sheets up to 41” x 54”—both sides simul- 
taneously—at speeds up to 4500 IPH. 


There’s a second Mann Perfector Model, too—the LP-53. It handles sheets up to 
38” x 5314”. 


ATF Mann Offset Perfector 
prints BOTH sides at ONE time 


You'll print in half the time with the 
Mann Perfector—whether you use the 
same or different colors on both sides of 


sheet. Book printers prefer the Perfector 
because it combines high output with 
most welcome operating features. 


Here are a few typical comments from enthusiastic owners 


@ “We transferred a job to this press from a flatbed that was taking 112 
man hours to run. We now produce the same job with 56 man hours, approxi- 


9° 


mately’ 


@ “We can produce the work we have on a more profitable basis since ac- 
quiring the Mann Perfector and the clearness and accuracy of the product 
is exceptionally good, 

@ “Press will operate 50¢ to 75¢ per thousand cheaper than other offset 
presses.” 







we Mann 


theentted Aber 
A post card will bring you this OE Hs: 
new folder on Mann Perfectors Rerextor 
—the.only large sheet-fed offset ~ 4 hus 
presses in America that print A ig RED 
both sides of the sheet at one time. 








ATIF 


American Type Founders 


200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth, New Jersey 











WESTERN P&L TO CHANGE 
NAME, IN STOCK SALE 
Western Printing and Lithographing 
Co. (Racine, Wis.), whose name is now 
in the process of being changed to 
Western Publishing Co., Inc., expects 
that the new name—effective date is 
not now known—will more accurately 
reflect the company’s activities. It has 
been Western P&L since 1910. 

Western has filed a registration state- 
ment with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission entailing 362,114 shares of 
common stock. Goldman-Sachs & Co. 
will head a nationwide underwriter 
group offering the shares publicly. 

The company will sell 150,000 shares, 
the remainder, outstanding, to be sold 
by a group of stockholders. The au- 
thorized common stock is being upped 
from 3 million to 10 million shares. 

Western P&L plans to use the stock 
sale proceeds in its current $4,650,000 
plant improvement, and domestic and 
overseas expansion program, which in- 
cludes the addition of many new 
presses (BP, June °60, p. 34). 

The operations of the company will 
remain identical as to plants, em- 
ployees, officers, and principal stock- 
holders. The name Western Printing 
and Lithographing Co. will continue 
to be used to designate the Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. installation, for instance. 

Western has negotiated a 20-year 
lease on an initial 35,000 sq. ft. on three 
floors of a Manhattan office building, 
expected to be ready for occupancy in 
April 1961. Western’s newsstand divi- 
sion as well as subsidiaries Artist and 
Writers Press, Golden Press, and 
Kable Printing Co. will move there. 





WEILER TO NYC OFFICE 

OF WESTERN P & L 

Joseph F. Weiler recently became as- 
sociated with Western Printing & Litho- 
graphing Co. in the company’s Artists 
& Writers Press offices in NYC. 

Mr. Weiler comes to Western P & L 
Co. with a solid reputation as a typog- 
rapher, production manager, and tech- 
nician. He will handle design, planning, 
and production in his new post. Most 
recently, Mr. Weiler was head of 
printed material design and plant op- 
erations for The Marchbanks Press. 


CRAFTSMEN CONVENTION 
TO FEATURE 24 CLINICS 

Programming at the Printing House 
Craftsmen Convention of 24 different 
14-hour clinics, ranging from art to 
bindery, has prompted Warren F. 


Taylor, general chairman, to term it 
“the most thorough program on print- 
ing technology in the history of Intl. 
Assoc. of Printing House Craftsmen 
conventions’ —this 


Aug. 7-10. 


year in Atlanta, 
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Automate Your Bindery! Operate Equipment In-Line... 


Save Handling..._IIncrease Production and Profits 


Arranging your bindery equipment for smooth 
flowing in-line operation really breeds efficiency. 
It simplifies scheduling...reduces stock handling 
...conserves floor space...avoids delays...pays off 
in extra production. 

Here’s where Dexter’s complete range of versa- 
tile machines can help. Many are designed to be 
combined now or later for profitable bindery auto- 
mation in your plant. 

Saddle Binding? Your work flows from McCain 
Signature Feeders to Christensen Stitcher to 
McCain Trimmer...you insert, stitch and trim in 


one continuous automatic operation. Finished books 
are delivered ready for packing...or to a McCain 
Mailing Machine. 

Side Binding? See how easy it is to automate a 
variety of operations by coupling a Dexter Arm 
Gatherer (4 to 48 stations) with a stitcher, cov- 
erer, trimmer or other equipment. And Dexter has 
a full line of equipment to help you automate hard 
binding, too. 


THE DEXTER COMPANY (mic 


Division of Miehle-Goss-Dexter, Inc. P™ 
Chicago 8, lilinois oO 














Color and illustration are two 
effective selling tools in today’s 
competitive markets. Color — be- 
cause it attracts, stimulates and 
pleases! Illustrations — because 
they intrigue, interest and instruct. 


The New _ : 
Learning Why 


Here is a binding fabric of un- 
limited scope. It gives you your 
choice of any color or combination 
of colors and reproduces all types 
of art work by any process — letter- 
press, lithography, gravure, offset 
or silk screen. In addition, it has 
long-wearing, dirt and soil resistant 
qualities that continue to preserve 
its initial good looks. Investigate 
the possibilities of Holliston 
Blubak and specify it for your next 
book — trade, text, catalog or 
school year book. 


BOOKS LIVE LONGER 
IN HOLLISTON BINDINGS 
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THE HOLLISTON MILL Ss ’ INC. Manufacturers of Bookbinding Fabrics, Tracing Cloths, Insu 


e > > < _ > for 
Norwood, Massachusetts Cloth Base, Rubber Hollands, Map Cloth, Photo Cloth, Rein 
Fabrics, Sign Label and Tag Cloths, Sturdetan Pyroxylin Coated * 


{ORK + PHILADELPHIA + CHICAGO + MILWAUKEE + SAN FRANCISCO Paper, Sturdekraft Decorative Kraft Paper. 


PRODUCTION 


Design, printing and binding of books, pamphlets, catalogs and allied products @ incorporating BOOKBINDING MAGAZINE @ founded 1925 


A STRONG VOICE VS. FOREIGN COMPETITION 


“The growth of foreign competition in the last three years has been extremely large 
percentage-wise and will continue to grow under the present disparity in wage rates 
and low import duties.” 


Voicing strong opposition to proposed reductions in the tariff rates on graphic 
arts products, Oscar Whitehouse, executive director of the Lithographers and Printers 


National Assn., has formulated a well-documented case for presentation to the govern- 
ment. 


Dan creep ane eienceeen 


Mr. Whitehouse points out, “It should be clear that the peril point of duty rates 
on imported materials has been passed; that the rate of growth of imports across 
the whole line of products is serious, and as the percentage of the total market 


represented by imports increases, relief will have to be sought in the form of higher 
duties.” 


In preparing its tariff presentation, LPNA conducted a survey among its members 
to determine the extent of injury on the part of foreign competition in the U.S. mar- 
ket. It showed deliveries being made here between 40% and 60% below U.S. prices. 

For example, imports of children’s books has increased tenfold since 1955. Current 
duty rate of 714 per cent is nearly five percent lower than the duty applicable to 
paper on which they are printed. 


Gathered A comparative table of the average earnings of production workers here and 


abroad shows U.S. workers receiving $2.57 per hour; Belgium, $.58 per hour; France, 
$.60; Holland, $.45; Italy, $.435; West Germany, $.583. Direct wages excluding so- 

& called fringe benefits range from approximately 15% to 25% of direct wages in the 
US. 


The LPNA brief explains that U.S. lithographers have no advantages over their 
Fo rwa raed foreign competitors by reason of mass production or photographic or mechanical 
equipment not available abroad. The essential element is that of highly skilled labor 
which enters so importantly into the final product as in the manufacturing of litho- 
graphic material. 

Concluding his analysis of the import situation, Mr. Whitehouse states, “The cur- 
rent trend is more than alarming; it is serious and threatens the stability, the continuity 
of business operation, as well as the employment of many people, in one of the oldest 
traditionally small business manufacturing industries in the United States. . . .” 


LS PR URED RES RRERE APRN 
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(A similar presentation to the government was made by Printing Industry of 
America. For complete details see page 24.) 


WALTER KUBILIUS APPOINTED BP EDITOR 


Walter Kubilius, a recognized authority on book production is well known to our 
readers. He was BP’s Research Editor for fourteen years, from 1943 to 1957. For the 
past three years he has been associated with AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS in 
marketing and promotion of their graphic arts equipment. He is a welcome, enthusi- 
astic and active participant in trade association affairs and a popular speaker who has 
frequently addressed trade meetings and conventions. 


Mr. Kubilius’ knowledge of domestic and overseas manufacturing techniques is 
most extensive. Many years of personal investigation, here and abroad, qualify him 
as a highly reputable and respected authority in the graphic arts industry. 

The appointment of Walter Kubilius as BP’s Editor further strengthens and 
enhances the role of BOOK PRODUCTION Magazine as the authoritative voice of 
the book industry. 
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ENGINEERING A PLANT LAYOUT 


Part One: 


National Publishing expects 20 per cent increase in production 4 








ls jyuNeE, 1959 THE National Publishing 
Co. received notice that its buildings 
in the Society Hill Section of Philadel- 
phia, where it had conducted business 
since 1890, were slated for condemna- 
tion and demolition. This was.to make 
way for one of the largest urban rede- 
velopment projects ever undertaken. 

National’s old location comprised of 
two main buildings, plant and ware- 
house, and together with some rented 
warehouse space outside the area, totaled 
some 165,000 square feet. 

Over the past ten years, several stud- 
ies were made of a new plant and type 
of building. When confronted with the 
immediate need for relocation, two 
questions again came up and had to be 
answered. First, where and what type 
of building? Single or multi-story? 


Building type and site 


In answer to the first, three general 
areas for relocation were considered: 
Metropolitan Philadelphia, the area 
surrounding Philadelphia and its vari- 
ous industrial parks, and complete re- 
location outside the Philadelphia area. 

In addition to its own publishing in 
the Bible field, National does consider- 
able bookbinding, covermaking, and 
printing for the trade. 

The move and new location had to 
be considered from a service angle, 
giving a great deal of thought to how a 
distance and transportation factor would 
effect the company’s relationship with 
its customers, suppliers, and service 
industries. 

Publishing in Philadelphia is centered 
around the Washington Square Area 
and the graphic arts service organiza- 
tions generally are located in downtown 
Philadelphia. National’s old buildings 
were in the heart of this area. To move 
to an out-of-town location, one to two 
hours would be consumed in going to 
and from Philadelphia. The retention 
and availability of a skilled labor force 
was also considered. These factors 
were instrumental in forming the man- 
agement’s decision to remain within the 
city limits. 

Next, came the problem of deciding 
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what type of building would best suit 
the present needs, and at the same 
time, have possibilities for future on the 
site expansion together with sufficient 
parking space. 


Variety of products 


National’s products are quite diversified, 
ranging from Bibles through medical 
books, text books, yearbooks, to covers, 
binders, and albums. The manufactur- 
ing departments involved in producing 
these products divide very distinctly in- 
to separate entities and can operate 
very well as such. These are: cover- 
album-binder department, folding and 
gathering department, bindery, press- 
room, and shipipng department. 

Publisher’s requirements are often 
such that the binding order is materially 
less than the print order, and requires 
large amounts of storage at various 
stages of the manufacturing cycle such 
as: flat sheets, folded signatures, sewed 
books, and covers. In the old location, 
manufacturing and warehousing were 
separate, requiring large amounts of 
material handling of stock and work-in- 
process back and forth between the two 
buildings. 

Several years ago, a study made by 
an independent engineering company 
came to the same conclusion as what 
the management was now convinced of. 
A multi-story building would be the 
most efficient and economical for the 
product mix and customer require- 
ments of National. 


in-process storage 


At this point, another basic and impor- 
tant decision was reached. In the new 
plant the layout would be such as to 
incorporate as complete in-process stor- 
age as possible in conjunction with 
straight-line flow production. General 
warehousing was to be done away with, 
except for finished product. Under this 
“in-process-storage” concept each de- 
partment would store all of its attend- 
ent raw and in-process material in its 
own immediate area. 

The planners were striving at this 
point to cut down both in distance 


within six months as relocation requires intensive preparation ~ 


moved and amount of material handling 4 
services required. Along with cost say- | 
ings, it would reduce the time required © 
from receipt to delivery of a job. 3 

The in-process storage requirement © 
placed another requirement on the new ~ 
building. Each floor had to be big 7 
enough to take a complete department ~ 
and its required storage. The area re- 
quired for the latter was arrived at by 7 
a complete skid movement and storage ~ 
study and analysis made at the firm’s © 
old location. 4 

With the basic requirements outlined ~ 
for the new location and building the 
next problem was to find a suitable site. 
Over seventy-five buildings and possible 
building sites were studied both in 
Philadelphia and in surrounding area. 


Expandable location 


An almost perfect fit was discovered in © 
the Lanston Monotype Building owned | 
by Lanston Industries, Inc. at 24th & © 
Locust Streets in Downtown Philadel- 
phia, and satisfied the in-city require- 
ment. The building occupied only ap- 
proximately 14 of the 67,000 square feet 
plot on which it rested, allowing for 
parking of over 110 cars and making ~ 
future on-site expansion possible. Its 7 
200,000 square feet allowed for immedi- ~ 
ate expansion and is well distributed 
over five floors plus a full ground level 
floor. Each floor has approximately 
30,000 square feet. 


The building is located on the east ~ 
bank of the Schuylkill River adjacent 
to the B & O Railroad right of way, with 
spurs next to the building. The area 
has direct access to the Schuylkill Ex- 
press which connects with both the New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania turnpikes. The 
Philadelphia central post office is within 
sight of the building. 


After a successful negotiation for the 
building the emphasis was placed on 
the next two problems, the new plant 
layout and the plant renovation and 
move. This was in November, 1959 and 
National was to operate in its new lo- 
cation by May Ist, 1960. 


(Next month: planning the layout.) 
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National Publishing’s New Plant 


Over 75 prospective sites explored 


prior to selection of seven-story structure; 
separate operation confined to each floor 
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Rochester Story: 


For SHEER MARSHALLING AND COMBIN- 
ING of amateur and professional talent. 
the conception and production of Roch- 
ester’s Story—history of the city and 
nearby locale—would be hard to out- 
do. 

The book is tailored for the ele- 
mentary grades of the Rochester, N.Y., 
and adjacent school systems. When the 
book was still in the talk stage, Dr. 
Paul Smith, associate superintendent of 
the Rochester school system, realized 
the project was incompatible with 
the university press set-up. Mr. Bean 
suggested my handling it. I found 
the opportunity for combined book- 
making and launching of a full-fledged 
private text irresistible! Shortly there- 
after, the major production quirks 
were resolved and contracts signed. 

Because of budget and production 
strictures, pages were limited to 144. 
An 8 x 10, 2-column page—though 
sacrificing some type space and tend- 
ing toward copyfitting problems—was 
used for narrow-column legibility. 
Generous leading, enhancing most de- 
signs, provided a boon to readability 
for the fourth and fifth graders. Also, 
large pages match those of the sys- 
tem’s commercial texts. Incidentally, 
all specifications met or surpassed BMI 
considerations. 

Instead of a “Table of Contents”, 
usually meaning very little to the fourth 
and fifth grader, the page reference of 
each chapter is sub-indented directly 
beneath the chapter number with the 
title to the right—all under the pro- 
vocative title, “What You Will Find in 
This Book.” The double-page title 
spread exemplifys the tenets of sim- 
plicity with large, bold type, large, 
bold open space, and an off-center ap- 
proach. 


Copyfitting care 


By means of page-by-page copyfitting, 
enough room was scrimped for the 
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COMBINING AMATEURS 
PROS IN TEXTBOOK 
PRODUCTION 


Private elementary school edition 
employs unique shortcuts in 
handling layouts and production; 
BMI specs satisfied 


by Arthur E. Vassilon, GrapHic Arts Services, Syracuse, N. Y. 


large-size illustrations. For the text 
face, I chose 12/14 Bodoni with 6 pts. 
extra between paragraphs. The text 
face, punctuated by the leading, yielded 


a good body appearance. Chapter 
heads were specified 30-pt. C&l.c., and 
subheads, 18-pt. Caslon. Illustration 
and map captions went 10-pt. Bodoni 
bold and folios in 14-pt. bold, all giv- 
ing a pleasant weight and size transi- 
tion for young children. The Caslon 
dressed the Bodoni, both typefaces 
making for a traditional “feel” appro- 
priate to the story-history. Full 2-pica 
gutters and discreet use of Italic and 
boldface with the text, rounded out 
typography. 

The space margins in the page lay- 
up is counter to that of most books. 
Though Smyth sewn, the book has a 
“roll” toward the binding edge, mark- 
edly setting off the appearance of the 
pages’ body type. (The binding or 
stitch margin is the widest to place 
text page in the most readable posi- 
tion.) The type was chosen to balance 
the weight and style of the illustrations. 

Monadnock Hibulk 70+ white offset 
sheet, Bancroft’s C-grade Arrestox 
white pyroxylin-filled offset cloth, and 
heavy 90-pt. boards satisfied durability- 
keyed specifications. The paper bulks 
about 54”, furnishing sufficient back- 
bone for heft as well as design applica- 
tion. 

Author Evelyn L. Moore with some 
of her fellow teachers had nearly fin- 
ished testing the Ms. in the classroom 
situation at the project’s inception. 
When the Ms. was ready for illustra- 
tion, Rochester decided to keep the art 
work within the school system. Patricia 
Bryce, then a high school senior, was 
selected for the formidable job of 
rendering 87 wash and line drawings 
plus maps. The Vassilion organization 
assisted—I set up tables as guides for 
the author and artist to standardize 
production and minimize costs. 












. 





Both execution and final printed-page 
size were given to the artist, and all 
preparation instructions were explicitly 
given for vignetted edges. Miss Bryce 
bent her efforts toward authenticity re- 
search and the final art work, all tak- 
ing just 34 months. The finished art 
was inspected, opaqued, and cleaned; 
then scaled and coded with the cap- 
tions. I cut costs by ganging the illus- 
trations in four standard sizes and 
eliminating all costly type run-arounds 
and bleed pages. In the final layout, as 
it turned out, only two _ illustrations 
needed alteration to accommodate copy. 


Job oriented to offset 


Since the job was clearly destined for 
offset, it was decided early to allow 
drawings, including portions of some 
maps, to be done for full halftone 
rendition. American  Book-Stratford 
Press lithoed the entire book, protect- 
ing with lacquer the four-color case I 
designed. J. J. O'Keeffe and Larry Cone 
of American Book-Stratford helped 
smooth the way for a five-month over- 
all production span. 

The typewritten Ms. underwent gim- 
let-eyed editing especially as to geo- 
graphical applicability and clear ex- 
pressions. My wife, Amelia Andriello 
Vassilion, applied some 15 years’ ex- 
perience to the editing. Her work 
culminated in several juvenile-cen- 
tered reading aids, such as_ text- 
integrated footnotes, simpler wording 
and shorter sentences. 

Miss Moore and my organization in- 
dependently and exhaustively proof- 
read material in all throes of produc- 
tion, eventually correlating our work. 

The postscript: the Kraft-wrapped 
books were delivered to Rochester on 
January 23, 1960. The book had a 
special reception ceremony on February 
2 and all classrooms had the book in 
use by February 8. 

Reaction— — splendid, all the way! 
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RIGHT OR WRONG 


LABOR 
RELATIONS 











A roundup of day-to-day problems and how they were handled by 
management. Each incident is taken from an actual grievance which 
went to arbitration. Readers who want the source of any of these 
case histories should address their inquiries to BOOK PRODUCTION. 


If a foreman is demoted to the rank of “worker” does 
he start as a “new” employee without seniority? 


What Happened: 


Pete Rhines was an excellent worker. Fastest man in the 
department. For his efficiency he was promoted to the job 
of foreman. But he didn’t work out and the company de- 
cided to put him back to the job where he seemed best 
fitted—that of a skilled employee. So he was put back into 
the bargaining unit. 

When it came to calculating his seniority, the union and 
management disagreed. The union said that this man had 
no seniority standing at all. When he was promoted out of 
the bargaining unit he lost his status as a worker. When 
he was returned to the rank of worker, he takes on the 
category of a newly-hired hand and must begin at the bot- 
tom of the list. 

The company took another view. The contract is silent 
on how to figure seniority for men who are promoted to 
foremanship and then returned to the employee ranks. 
Therefore, said the management, it is free to include as 
seniority the years the man spent as an employee, plus the 
period of time he was a foreman. 


RIGHT 0 


Was the Company: WRONG (—? 











What Arbitrator Thomas C. Begley ruled: 


“The majority of awards in arbitration cases concerning 
such issues as the one now before this Arbitrator have held 
that when the contract is silent as to the seniority rights of 
an employee who is taken from the bargaining unit and 
placed in a position as supervisory employee—such an em- 
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ployee is not entitled, upon his return to the bargaining unit, 
to seniority credit for the time he has spent in the super- 
visory position. However, when such an employee returns 
to the bargaining unit, he retains all the seniority rights 
which he has accumulated while he was a member of the 
bargaining unit.” 





If a company goes into automation, how does it select 
workers for the new jobs? 


What Happened: 


When a company installed a semi-automated machine, it 
was faced with the serious problem of selecting a crew to 
handle this complex unit. Several employees applied for 
the job, and when it came to making the final choice, two 
junior applicants were picked. The men with lesser seniority 
were given the promotion on the grounds that: 

1. Their test scores were much higher than those of the 

older applicants. 

2. A trial period was impractical because the machine 

was new and so complicated that it would be taking a 
gamble to permit unfit workers to try out. 























3. The supervisors were in such close contact with their 
men that their judgment must be relied upon as to 
who .is best qualified for these new jobs. 

The union protested these standards. It argued: 

1. Tests were given too much weight in the final decision. 

2. Every senior man is entitled to a trial period when he 
bids for a promotion. : 

3. Supervisory opinion is subjective and cannot be proved. 


Was the Company: RIGHT 0 WRONG (—? 


What Arbitrator Paul N. Lehoczky ruled: 


“If a job required that the operator possess certain apti- 
tudes (patience, self-control, rapid analysis) then it is these 
that may be tested for. This job obviously is a new type, 
involving a complex machine and calling for fast decision 
and an even temperament, besides mechanical ability. Such 
attributes must be measured by an aptitude test. Tests leave 
much to be desired, but they still make prediction of occu- 
pational success well above mere chance. The new machine 
cannot be compared to the old process in terms of character- 
istics required of the operator. It calls for different personal 
characteristics. Management’s opinion of the workers plus 
the tests must therefore be given heavy weight. The senior 
men lack sufficient qualifications to operate the new unit in 
its present mechanical complexity and condition.” 
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Tue IMPORTATION OF FOREIGN-MADE 
bookbindings into the United States in- 
creased 102% during 1959, as com- 
pared to 1957. Other imported graphic 
arts products showed increases during 
the same period: bound books rose 27% 
and diaries were up 100%. 

This was brought to light in recent 
testimony presented before the U. S. 
Tariff Commission by James W. Shields, 
chairman of government relations, 
Printing Industry of America. 

Mr. Shields said that the American 
commercial printing industry is op- 
posed to the negotiations of a reduction 
of the tariff on many graphic arts prod- 
ucts, on the ground that the present 
tariff rates do not burden or restrict 
the imports. He said that imports are 
strongly competitive at prevailing rates 
and any reduction will result in injury 
to the many small business concerns 
constituting the American commercial 
printing industry. 


Imports on rise 


Printed and Publishing product imports 
in 1959 were 18% higher than the pre- 
vious year, he went on to say. This rep- 
resented a six million dollar increase in 
dollar value for duty. There is no re- 
port of the number of items represented 
by this increase, but the low price of the 
foreign imports permits a much greater 
volume by items than the dollar export 
price value figure would indicate. The 
quantity of the imported items, as well 
as the prices, directly affect domestic 
industry production. 

He went on to say that substantial 
reductions have already been granted 
under trade agreements on almost all 
imported graphic arts products. These 
reductions have resulted in increases 
in imports to the detriment of those 
segments of the printing industry en- 
gaged in the production of the particu- 
lar product. 





Comparison of wages 
The comparison of American printing 
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PIA ATTACKS GRAPHIC ARTS IMPORTS 








Bookbinding imports up 102% 
from °57-’58, reports chairman of 
PIA government relations group 
to U.S. Tariff Commission 


in opposition to tariff reduction 





industry wages and those of European 
countries, Canada, and Japan, were 
made by Mr. Shields who noted that the 
fringe benefits in the US alone ex- 
ceeded the total earnings for printers 
in Japan and France. He then com- 
pared the average weekly earnings plus 
fringe benefits in competing foreign 
countries and what would be the weekly 
earnings, no fringe benefits, of Ameri- 
can printers for a comparable number 
of hours. 

The American printing industry, he 
said, believes that the domestic indus- 
try weekly wage cost per man without 
the addition of fringe benefits in com- 
parison with the total weekly wage cost 
of foreign countries illustrates the 
threat of the imports and the insuf- 
ficiency of the present rate of duty on 
printed products. 








Representatives of the American 
graphic arts industry, continued Mr. 
Shields’ testimony, have visited plants 
in Europe and Japan and report that 
the printing industry in foreign coun- 
tries is now equipped with machinery 
of the type installed in modern Ameri- 
can plants. 

As much printing machinery is made 
abroad, foreign competitors have pur- 
chased their equipment at advantageous 
prices and have less investment than 
American firms. 

The American printing industry, he 
went on to say, at the request of the 
State Department and the Department 
of Labor, has allowed technical teams 
from Japan and other countries to in- 
spect plants and were allowed to learn 
American manufacturing techniques. 


(Please turn to page 55) 






























































1930 Tariff 1930 Duty 1960 Duty % Bnesende te 
Imports 1959 
Paragraph 1406— 30 cents 15 cents over 1957 
Pictures, etc., a pound a pound 70% 
Other than post- 
cards 
Paragraph 1410— 30%, Ad. Val. 7.5%, 102% 
Book Bindings, 
n.s.p.f. 
Maps, etc. 25%, Ad. Val. 10.5% 34%, 
| 
| Photographs, 25% Ad. Val. 10.5%, 70% 
Etchings, etc. 
Diaries, etc. 25% Ad. Val. 20% 100%, 
| 
Bound Books 15% Ad. Val. 5%, 27%, 
Greeting Cards 45%, Ad. Val. 19%, 115% 
with greeting 
Playing Cards 10¢ a pack 5¢ a pack 90%, | 
20%, Ad. Val. 5%, Ad. Val. | 
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Encyclopedia 
34. The World Book Encyclopedia 


, 10, 11, 12, 14, 15, 20, 


32, 34 


26, 
offset, |, 5, 
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Lino Times Roman, 3, 9, 


Inc. 
format: W. A. Dwiggins (deceased) 


FIELD ENTERPRISES EDUCATIONAL 1960 ed.—binding: Design Dynamics, 


CORP. 


A Designer’s View Of 


24, 27, 29, 30, 33, 34 


Golden Book Encyclopedia 


ENCYCLOPEDIAS 


Andor Braun points out trend to offset printing; stresses wide 


range of design treatments between adult and children’s books; spe- 





Frequently acclaimed for his work in the 
AIGA’s Fifty Books and Textbook exhibits, 
Andor Braun has attained wide experience as 
staff designer for H. Wolff, American Book- 
Stratford Press, and Kingsport Press, where he 
was engaged from 1939-1959. Mr. Braun is 
now a free lance designer. 





William J. Murphy, 33, president of The Gro- 
lier Society Inc., sales company for Grolier 
Inc., is vice chairman of the board of directors 
and executive vice president of the parent 
company. Mr. Murphy, married and the father 
of three children, resides with his family in 
Bronxville, N. Y. He is a native of Kansas City. 


AUGUST, 1960 


cific interest encyclopedias are criticized for average workmanship 


LL eecmen AT THE GREAT VARIETY OF BOOKS that bear this 
word on their backbones or are otherwise identified with 
this category, I feel that I would be quite justified in ex- 
cluding quite a few of them, were I to render an editorial 
opinion or were I to stick closely to the definition of the 
word, which speaks of a “comprehensive summary of knowl- 
edge.” But even disregarding this sufficiently confusing 
aspect of my task, I would still be bewildered by the many 
points of view from which one may attempt to classify or 
criticize. Which should it be? Design? Quality of manu- 
facture and specifications? Esthetics or durability? 

Before going into any specifics, the observation seems to 
be in order that the large reference books and encyclopedias 
—more than any other class of books—show a strong trend 
towards offset-printing. Better than half of the prominent 
representatives in the field are either partly or wholly offset- 
printed. The advantages, even in straight black-and-white, 
are too well known and understood to merit any further 
mention here. 


First, I think, it might be well to discuss in terms of 
design those sets of books that dominate the scene: the 
big encyclopedias for adults; then those directed at the 
young adult (i.e. “teenager,” formerly adolescent) ; third, 
those published for the ever-growing children’s market; 
then the few that attempt to catch the customer’s dollar in 
the most accessible of all outlets: the supermarket. The 
great many which claim the honorific of “encyclopedia,” 
but better would be called reference books, will be treated 
at the end. 


Lack of change 


Of the adult encyclopedias, alas, little, if anything, can be 
said. Their design with the exception of the binding of 
various editions aimed at different price levels has hardly 
changed in the last decades. It may well be that the typog- 
raphy and format represent in each case the optimum for 
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ENCYCLOPEDIAS 


getting the largest volume of information into the editoriai 
frame-work decided upon. Yet even acknowledging the al- 
most prohibitive cost for the preparation of a new edition, 
I daresay that this is, to say the least, a moot point. 

The Encyclopedia Britannica, indeed one of the finest 
encyclopedic works of the world, persists in maintaining a 
format that is staid and overly formal in typography, make- 
up, and binding design. To be sure, it may be just this staid- 
ness and the very solid appearance, together with the 
hallowed name of “Britannica,” that in all likelihood gives 
the owner the satisfaction of having at his disposal all 
of man’s respectable knowledge gathered in these respect- 
able-looking tomes. 

The one-volume Columbia Encyclopedia together with its 
handy desk version, relative newcomers in this area, can 
at least claim that it (the larger one) is the only one to 
take cognizance of the space problems the apartment 
dweller has to cope with, though, of course, it could not 
compete with the multi-volume sets as far as universality 
of information is concerned. Taking into account its weighti- 
ness, it can be said to fulfill its special function well, even 
if it is hard to handle because of its largesse in size and 
weight. 

The Encyclopedia Americana and Collier’s Encyclopedia, 
too, have been looking the same for years on end. The 
switch from letterpress to offset has not, generally speaking, 
as yet influenced greatly the make-up of their text pages, 
although linecuts are being replaced by halftones. The pub- 
lishers of the Americana deserve a special mention for 
their new binding design for one of their editions; they are 
seemingly the first among the set publishers to accept the 
idea that cloth might as well look what it is—namely cloth. 
They use a fine quality pyroxilyn-impregnated buckram 
which should prove of strength and durability equal to the 
vaunted coated fabrics. 

The American People’s Encyclopedia looks the liveliest 
inside, obviously because its plates are of more recent 
vintage, than those of the aforementioned giants. It is a 
pity, indeed, that the binding design probably appears too 
gaudy to an esthetically progressive buyer. 


For the youngsters 

The young peoples’ and children’s encyclopedias differ 
radically from their forebears in concept, and from one 
another. To start with, there are some whose body of 
information is broken into large widely ranging topics, 
while others maintain the alphabetical order of keywords 
with articles of the adult books. 

Of the first category, Our Wonderful World typographi- 
cally takes up where the newer high school texts leave off. 
The books are designed to feature the double spread and 
the use of as much color as economically feasible. Whether 
this design fad—and indeed they make one feel that design, 
i.e., appearance, was the primary consideration in their 
conception—is truly conducive better to impart knowledge 
to the all-too easily distracted child is a question more pro- 
perly answered by a competent critic, an educator or 
editor. As for design, such treatment by needs must mitigate 
whatever unity is sought within each topic. It has a good 
index, a necessity, and an encumbrance, concomitant with 
its topical arrangement. 

Grolier’s Book of Knowledge is so obviously in a state 
of slow change and transition that it could not possibly 
compete visually with the two mentioned above. 
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Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia is a handsome book in 
good color with good illustrative material. But best of all, 
it has a beautifully organized and designed index. 


One of the best 

Of the dictionary-type encyclopedias, The World Book 
Encyclopedia not only can boast of a fine thoughtful layout, 
a good contemporaneous binding design, good printing and 
excellent multi-color illustrations, but it can pride itself in 
the best maps in any encyclopedia, with Compton’s run- 
ning a fair second. For once—Heaven be praised!—a pub- 
lisher has capitalized on the importance and intriguing 
quality of topographical maps. I might sound carping, but 
I do think it worth mentioning that in an alphabetically ar- 
ranged encyclopedia for younger users each double spread 
should at least carry one running head. 

The Britannica Junior comes from a very conservative 
family—and looks it: the spittin’ image of its illustrious 
sire, with the same facial differences as show between father 
and son. 

Of the third and fourth types of encyclopedias only one 
stands out as a serious attempt at translating ideas into 
pictorial values: The Golden Book Encyclopedia. Of course, 
the immense past experience and know-how accumulated 
by Golden Books stood this set in very good stead. The 
result may look a bit too Disneyish, but maybe that’s “what 
the public wants” to quote the omniscient market re- 
searcher. The rest of the super market publications have, 
unfortunately, nothing to recommend them to serious con- 
sideration, whether it be editorially or in terms of design. 
They were just made to sell for a price under most ruinous 
competitive conditions. 

It is amazing, indeed, that the prevailing struggle for 
the market did so little harm to most of the larger and 
successful encyclopedias. So far, the publishers have striven 
rather to give more for the money, than to reduce the 
quality of the product in order to have a wider spread for 
larger advertising appropriations, with the exception of one 
or the other where the need to keep four-color printing to 
one side of the sheet becomes too painfully obvious. 

The great many books directed at specific interests, still 
calling themselves “encyclopedias,” range from a fisherman’s 
encyclopedia to, let us say, an encyclopedia of painting. 
None of them are, of course, more than mere reference 
books. 

Their design ranges from fair to middling. There was 
none, I am sorry to say, that could be singled out for more 
than a workmanlike acceptable job. There is one exception 
here, A Diderot Pictorial Encyclopedia etc., which repre- 
sents only a part of that famous work of some two hundred 
years ago. The careful reproductions of its charming en- 
gravings and the tastefully set text would make it a per- 
fect book, weren’t it for an ill-advised title page and binding 
design, completely out of harmony with the rest. It looks 
as if two different hands were at work without consulting 
one another. But even as it is, it is a great pleasure, though 
not an encyclopedia any longer—just a beautiful monument. 

The desire of making encyclopedias durable if not per- 
manent is noticeable in most of the bindings. Strong coated 
fabrics—F. E. Compton and Company even went as far as 
using Fabrilite, a new vinyl-coated material—reinforced 
first and last signatures, muslin joints, side-stitching, etc.; 
are all found together or separate in any one of the better- 
grade books. In some of them, though, it must be admitted 
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that the desire to make a durable book has been somewhat 
watered down by the equally strong wish to manufacture 
for a price. It would serve no possible purpose to single 
out any one of them, just let us suggest that the principle 
of obsolescence has entered the field of encyclopedia making, 
beyond the natural aging of the content. 


Coated fabrics in the lead 


I, for one, am unhappy to see that coated fabrics still hold 
a substantial edge over impregnated materials. It almost 
seems as if the old idea of “leatherette,” that is, a material 
that simulates another, still fires the imagination of the 
traditional salesman. The one exception noted before, the 
Americana, still has an edition bound in grained coated 
material, as has the one-volume Columbia Encyclopedia, 
both being mail-order editions. This observation may lead to 
the conclusion that it is true, indeed, that the American 
public “wants” leather-like bindings. I perfer the notion that 
the mail-order sales managers fearful of any change, impose 
their esthetic values on the prospective buyer. 

While the more expensive sets show an admirable re- 
straint in the use of gold, the cheaper ones glory in gilding 
their lilies. All in all, it can be said, however, that binding 
designs are better today, more in tune with today’s interiors, 
than they were in a long time. Brighter colors and simpler 
ornamental patterns tend to give today’s newly designed 
bindings an appeal, the old maroon or black sets simply did 
not have. 

The designer of an encyclopedia must feel quite uncom- 
fortable on the horns of the dilemma “editorial and esthetic 
aspirations” and “selling price.” To be sure, that holds true 
in the whole book manufacturing industry. But, I think, 
the situation is considerably aggravated in the field of 
reference works. It must be said that most of the problems 
seem to be solved, however difficult they were, whether 


Fully integrated facilities for complete book manufacture . . . 


distribution of illustrations and color in juvenile encyclo. 
pedias, or readability and economy of setting in the adult 
books. In short, the appearance of the books is well taken 
care of in a great number of instances, but in all cases 
happily to the taste of their respective publishers. The 
solving of one major problem, however, seems to be re. 
served for the designer of the future, who will have dif. 
ferent means at his disposal: the creation of a book with a 
readable type image uncrowded on an opaque surface; 
bound (or whatever the technique might then be) in an 
odorless durable material pleasant to the touch; and not as 
cumbersome to handle as are so many of the contemporary 
volumes that are being produced today. 
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ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES 


authored by LESTER HARRISON, 
President, 
LESTER HARRISON ASSOC. 


/COMING-UP SCIENCE BOOKS 


—- co-authored by RAY ROURKE, 

OCTOBER: Production Mgr., Special Edito- | 
rial Unit: 

McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., 


& ANDREW H. NEILLY, JR., 
Assistant V.P., Advertising: 
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up to 


10,000 copies (or more if casebound in smaller lots) including art, 
engravings, composition, sheetfed letterpress or offset, binding and 
shipping. Write for our equipment list. 


P.S. Web offset, too, for longer runs 
of one-color catalogs, pamphlets! 


The TELEGRAPH Press 


ESTABLISHED 1831 
Cameron and Kelker Streets 


HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 





Decorated Paperboard 
Both Single and Multi-Volume 


All Weights and Gauges 


SLIP-CASES 


ACETATE JACKETS and SLIP-CASES 


Plain and Printed 


A Complete Packaging Service to the Book Industry 


MIRO CONTAINER CO., INC. 


557 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 
ULster 5-3040 
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THE ENCYCLOPEDIA MARKET 


fs ANSWERING THE QUESTIONS concerning the where, how, 
who, and what of the encyclopedia business, it would be best 
for me to give some general impressions before going into 
specifics. 

Encyclopedias are sold, by and large, in the home direct- 
ly to the purchaser. There are also a certain number of 
sets sold annually to schools, libraries, and other institutions; 
however, in 95% of the cases, encyclopedias are sold direct 
to homes by salesmen, and generally speaking, are sold on 
a subscription basis. Therefore, we tend to refer to our over- 
all industry as the subscription book industry, which differ- 
entiates us from the trade book and textbook industries. 

There are no particular categories of people to whom the 
books are sold; the industry’s various sales forces endeavor 
to reach the total mass market. Sales are made to the higher- 
income families, as well as to those with an average income 
of approximately $3,500 to $4,000 yearly. Therefore, we tend 
to sell to just about everyone, in every walk of life, although 
we do try to screen our business from a credit standpoint, 
since most accounts run 24 to 36 months. 


Sales equal sales calls 

Since sales in our industry are directly related to the num- 
ber of calls per year by our various sales forces, the answer 
to how to sell more books is simply to have more actively 
producing sales people, and therein lies the crux of our sales 
problem: how to recruit and train more and more sales 
people each year. Our industry is historically one of heavy 
turnover in the sales force, so that the recruiting of new 
people is extremely necessary in maintaining the existing 
volume of business, plus increasing volume. 
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A LINSON PRODUCT 
The strong, long-lasting binding 


Stock on hand in all colors 

Ready for immediate delivery 

in both 100 and 250 yard rolls 
also sheet orders 

direct from New York warehouses 


by William J. Murphy, The Grolier Society 


Industry statistics 
It is almost impossible to render statistics related to the 
total number of titles published, or total copies sold in the 
last year or so. However, in 1959 our industry reports 2,390,- 
000 packages weighing approximately 89,200,000 pounds 
shipped by post. 

As for the general picture, the publishing industry (in- 
cluding ours) was responsible for a little over $1,000,000,000 
in sales for 1959. Of this figure, the subscription book in- 
dustry was responsible for $270,000,000, which represented 
an increase of 15% over 1958, and also was the largest 
dollar category within the book publishing industry. These 
statistics are found in the 1959 Annual Survey of the Book 
Publishing Industry as prepared by Stanley B. Hunt and 
Assoc., under the auspices of the American Book Publishers 
Council, Inc. 

Generally, we find that a plentiful selection of pictures, 
maps, charts, schematic drawings, and readable type, are 
necessarily imporant factors in the successful selling of our 
products. Naturally, we endeavor to modernize our books 
through the years in line with the current thoughts as to 
color, cover styles, typography, and picture size. As in 
every other line, today’s concept of these points is consider- 
ably different from what it was 50 or 100 years ago. 


Bookstore limitations 

As mentioned before, our distribution is almost exclusively 
through our own salesmen, either directly to homes or institu- 
tions. Bookstore sales are very limited, and if we were forced 
to rely on them, it would very drastically curtail the entire 
industry. 

















Write for sample beok to 


LINSON PRODUCTS 
DIVISION, P.C.U.S. 
ROCKEFELLER CENTRE, 630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
Circle 7-1637 
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MAGAZINE 





OCTOBER 
1960 


The B.M.1.—A Photo Roster 


The first in a series of salutes to the major 
trade associations serving the book industry. 





NOVEMBER 
1960 








DECEMBER 
1960 


Convention Reports 


Detailed reviews of major decisions made at 
recent conventions of book manufacturers, 
trade binders, printers, and lithographers. 








Publishing Production Aids—1961 


The outstanding annual guide for book de- 
sign, specification, and publishing produc- 
tion departments. $1.50 per copy, pre-pub- 
lication rate. 











MURRAY HILL 3-5433 


Advertising forms close on the 10th of the 
preceding month. 


For ad rates, special bulk orders for copies of these issues, and 
other information 


WIRE PHONE WRITE 
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BUDGETING 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 


By Mildred Weiler, BP CorrEsPONDENT 


E srastisuep IN JuLy 1958, the Univer- 
sity of Missouri Press, Columbia, Mo., 
is believed to be the youngest member 
in the association of approximately 50 
University Presses throughout the 
United States. 

Its criteria is never to publish any- 
thing second rate in subject matter or 
in book production, and to do it on a 
limited budget, has brought national 
recognition for some of its titles. 

“From the beginning we have been 
interested in bringing out books that 
are handsome examples of book manu- 
facturing,’ Dr. William H. Pelen, di- 
rector, pointed out, “and they must be 
durable. The purpose of the Univer- 
sity Press,” he said, “is to stimulate 
and publish works by our own faculty, 
and to emphasize books about Mis- 
souri.” Such works generally have a 
limited sale and runs therefore are too 
short to interest commercial publishers. 
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University of Missouri Press stresses quality 


over quantity with economy 


as the keynote in its formative years of operation 


Among the 150 book-length manu- 
scripts the University of Missouri Press 
revivewed since it was established, a 
number, such as the Upton Sinclair 
Letters are not confined to Missouri 
subjects. Generally, however, those 
manuscripts accepted for publication 
have a connection with the Missouri 
region, though an effort is made to 
maintain a balance between state and 
regional material, and to provide a 
variety in the titles. 

The Missouri Press published five 
case bound books in 1959 and expects 
to publish seven or eight in 1960. In ad- 
dition it also publishes two or three 
Studies. The Studies, which are schol- 
arly dissertations, are both paper backs 
and cloth bound books. 

The printing and binding of books 
is done on a contract basis. All bids 
are F.O.B. Columbia, Mo., and the 
contract goes to the lowest bidder. So 


far the successful bidders have been 
Von Hoffmann Press, Inc., Jefferson 
City, Mo., Smith-Grieves, Kansas City, 
Mo., and Grimes-Joyce Printing Co., 
also of Kansas City, Mo. Inter-State 
Bindery, Kansas City does the binding 
for the Kansas City printers. 


Quality not quantity 


Operating on a budget, which includes 
cost of the book production, promotion 
and advertising, distribution and sal- 
aries, the achievement of quality rather 
than quantity requires intelligent plan- 
ning and know-how. 

“Until a university press has a good 
backlist of 25 or 30 titles it is mostly 
outgo rather than income,” Dr. Peden 
said. “With some economies we have 
been able to work out, we hope to be 
able to get out one extra book in 1960.” 

On the Wild Mammals of Missouri, 


for instance, ganging up of halftone 
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illustrations on a page resulted 
economy, when produced offset. 

With an 8xll” page size, it was 
possible to lay out the page with two 
columns of type on a page in a column 
width to accommodate a single illus- 
tration. This also made it possible to 
get some of the 300 illustrations in the 
book, into a single column without run- 
ning type around an illustration. The 
book which started out to be a 6 x 9” 
page size, was changed to the larger 
size to make the adjustment for the 
illustrations possible. This, together 
with the ganging up of halftone illus- 
trations on full pages, and going to 
offset instead of letterpress, cut the 
production cost in half. The Wild 
Mammals has 56 full-page illustrations. 
Length of run, 4,000. 


Since the books are produced one 
title at a time, there is no attempt made 
to standardize page sizes or to gang 
runs. If production should reach a 
place where it is possible to turn out 
four or five books in one month, then 
gangup will be practical and page sizes 
standardized. As in the Wild Mam- 
mals case, however, the flexibility of 
page size made it possible to effect 
an economy. 

Often the page size is determined on 
the basis of practicality for the reader, 
as well as design, Robert Morris, pro- 
duction manager at the University of 
Missouri Press explained. On a book 
of lyrics, a 544x934” page size was used 
in order to get one poem to a page and 
leave margin for note taking. “The 
poems were long, in most instances,” 
Mr. Morris said, and in order to accom- 
modate the length of a poem to a page 
we lengthened the page. “It is also an 
advantage for the scholar to have one 
poem on each page with a margin at 
right for note-taking.” 

Because a three-piece cover is cost- 
prohibitive, the University achieved a 
three piece effect by printing the back- 
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bone in black over an olive green linen 
finish cover. 

“We also used a top stain on several 
of our books to add quality at very 
little extra cost,” Mr. Morris said. The 
book with the top stain not only looks 
good but dust does not show as readily. 


All case-bound 


All of the titles are case-bound books, 
with linen finish hard covers, or as in 
one instance, a stiple-tone paper used 
on the hard cover. Run is usually 1500. 
though on the Wild Mammals and 
the Sinclair Letters the run was 4,000 
each. As most publishers do, the Uni- 
versity Press has the printer bind up 
only half the run which saves the bind- 
ing cost if the balance is not used. 

Except for the Wild Mammals 
book, and a new title, Face of Mis- 
souri, which is a collection of photo- 
graphs, and will be produced offset, 
most of the University books are pro- 
duced letterpress due to the short runs. 

The cover and jacket designs are 
determined by the University of Mis- 
souri Press staff and then carried out 
either by free lance artists, or the 
printer. Any new titles that may be 
profusely illustrated will go offset. 

Usually a plate finish paper, which 
is less expensive than coated stock, is 
used. Requirements call for a paper 
that will not yellow or crack. Selec- 
tion of typeface and general layout of 
the book is handled by production 
manager Morris who had printing com- 
peny experience before joining the 
University of Missouri Press staff in 
September, 1958. 

In the letterpress jobs the printing 
is done from the type and not from 
plates. “We do not have plates made 
because the run is short and this is 
cheaper,” Mr. Morris pointed out. 

The two or three Studies issued each 
year are also handled on a print con- 
tract basis. Run on these is 1,000 with 
400 paper bound and 600 cloth bound. 


r R € 7 Ss (cont.) 


The paper-bounds are for library ex- 
change purposes and the 600 bound 
copies are sold. Page size is 6x9” 

“In handling the cloth bound copies 
we asked the binder to send us samples 
of any ends of cloth he might have. 
By buying bolt ends, we were able to 
effect considerable economy,” Mr. 
Morris said. 

Distribution of the books is handled 
at the University Press offices. Stu- 
dent help handles packing and mailing. 


State supported 


Operating on a state supported budget, 
the University of Missouri Press, like 
all other university presses, does not 
expect to break even or make a profit 
on its books. Of the 50 or more Uni- 
versity Presses within the university 
association, only a smal! percentage are 
self-sustaining. 

“While we must stay within the 
budget, we will arrive at a place when 
each operation costs less and we can 
therefore produce more titles,” Direc- 
tor Peden said. “After we have devel- 
oped a bigger market and more titles, 
possibly we can be self-supporting.” 

With the editorial and production 
problems pretty well under control, the 
University of Missouri Press is looking 
forward to publishing seven or eight 
titles a year for the next two or three 
years, which is more than they original- 
ly hoped for. 

Housed on the University campus in 
one of the older buildings, the staff 
occupies three editorial offices, a con- 
ference room, and mailing department 
and stock room. 

The press also sponsors Story Maga- 
zine, a 54% by 814” paperback issued 
quarterly. Originated in 1931 to en- 
courage short story writers by publish- 
ing their works, the magazine died in 
the 40s and has recently been re-estab- 
lished. The 10,000 copies of the maga- 
zine are printed by Judd & Detweiler, 
Washington, D. C. 
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WHAT EFFECT HAS THE 
PRINTER-BINDER 
ON THE TRADE BINDING INDUSTRY? 


Bi Pa FORUM 











Participants (I-r): Max Fisher, Fisher Bookbinding Co.; Donald 
Schindel, F. M. Charlton Co., and Dave Kass, The Trade Bindery. 


} @X- 
ound 
pies 
iples 
have, 
le to 
Mr. 
dled 
Stu- 
ling. “Printer doesn’t realize 
ae he is losing money!” 
like 7 
wis argue panelists; 
rofit ‘ i ‘ ‘. 
Uni- too high an investment is required 
rsity ° ° 
oa for an adequate printer-bindery 
the 
vhen 
can 
irec- 
evel- The following discussion, “The Binder, 
itles, the Printer, and the Printer-Binder,” is 
ale the first in a series of “Open Forums” 
8 which will present the views of leading 
stion members of the bookbinding, book manu- 
, the facturing, and publishing industries. 
king The participants in this discussion are 
ight active in NYC trade binding circles: 
1g Max Fisher, president of the Fisher Book- 
hree binding Co., was recently elected presi- 
inal- dent of the Binders Group, New York 
Employing Printers Assn.; Dave Kass, 
: The Trade Bindery, conducts a class in 
is mm bindery management at the New York 
staff School of Printing: Donald Schindel is 
con- assistant to the president, F. M. Charlton 
nent Co., and is a C.P.A. 
We are grateful to Ferdy J. Tagle, 
3 principal, New York School of Printing, 
aga- for providing the facilities where this dis- 
sued cussion was held. 
es FISHER: The surprising thing to me 
wes about printer-binders is that they do 
pt not recognize the principle of speciali- 
x ay zation which so many others in the in- 
ea dustry have recognized as the key to 
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successful operation. The printer’s 
bindery equipment is bound to have a 


much higher final cost than the trade 
binder’s equipment because the printer 
cannot possibly keep it operating 80% 
of production time as the binder does. 
The cost of equipment required to do 
different types of bindery operations is 
so high today that the bindery industry 
must of necessity be a specialized one. 


KASS: I think you'll find, though, that 
the current trend seems to be along the 
line of specialization. The larger the 
printer, the better the chances are he is 
giving up his bindery when it is found 
to be losing money . . . or at least he is 
thinking of throwing in the towel. 


SCHINDEL: How can the printer han- 
dle rush jobs when in most cases he 
doesn’t have the capacity or diversified 
bindery equipment needed? The trade 
binder is a specialist in this sort of 
thing. 


FISHER: That’s right. For instance, 


only this morning we received from one 
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account ten different jobs, each one as 
varied from the next as could be im- 
agined—and all these jobs had to go 
out today. These were relatively short- 
run jobs, 25,000 was the highest, and 
jobs like these are handled every day 
in trade binderies. But we are just as 
likely to receive a two-million run job. 
What does the printer-binder do when 
faced with a two-million run job? 


KASS: Well, some printers are in- 
stalling automatic inserting-stitching- 
trimming equipment to produce large 
quantity work. But he must also have 
an assortment of folders in many sizes. 
In most cases he doesn’t have this 
equipment and can’t afford to fit out a 
bindery properly. 


SCHINDEL: Printers can’t be expected 
to know bindery cost, even in their own 
shops, as well as the trade binder does. 
They need the trade binder’s ability and 
know-how in estimating. Too often the 
sales approach of the trade binder has 
stressed only economy although service 
and quality are equally important if 
not more important. 


KASS: The Binders Group is constantly 
trying to make this point clear. We are 
eager to serve the printing industry and 
have no grudge against the printer- 
binder customer. Their bindery takes 
its own toll. 


FISHER: Perhaps more education is 
needed to remove the overemphasis on 
price. 

Some of the blame for this situation 
should be put on our own industry be- 
cause it takes an inflationary period 
with high labor costs to awaken us. 
Nobody in any industry gives something 
away for nothing. The industry must 
realize that it’s better to have idle 
equipment at times than to wear it out 
doing unprofitable work. 

Certain printers contribute to this 
problem by sending out bids for one 
job to half the binding industry—even 
though they don’t like their own cus- 
tomers to do the same thing with print- 
ing jobs. Now they even have dupli- 
cates of specifications, which you get 
in the mail like announcements for a 
charity bazaar. 


SCHINDEL: It’s a strange thing. A 
man will go out and talk to his paper 
merchant, ink supplier, type house, and 
in a great many instances the printing 
plant will develop a source of suppliers 
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of these items. From time to time, there 
will be a cross-checking in the indus- 
try—and we do it ourselves, for stitch- 
ing wire, spare parts, and the like—to 
see whether or not the prices are in 
reason. When it comes down to the 
bindery operation, the printer should 
have the same objective: to develop the 
relationship that could really benefit 
him with regard to service, to help him 
turn out a good job. This is more busi- 
ness in his pocket, as well as ours. 


FISHER: When a printer entrusts a 
trade binder with a four-color job to 
bind, it involves a responsibility on the 
binder’s part for the paper stock, com- 
position, engravings, lockup, lineup, 
makeready, ink and above all, the anxi- 
ety of the printing buyer who worked 
with the art department to see a prod- 
uct well executed to the fullest extent 
of craftsmanship. In the binder’s hands 
is placed the full responsibility of pro- 
ducing a job as perfectly and expertly 
as is possible . . . and to meet on time 
all delivery schedules. This is where 
“service” comes in—and everyone in 
the Graphic Arts knows the meaning of 
service. The trade binders are ready, 
willing and able to deliver that service 
—where no printer—bindery can. On 
“service” no one can put a specific price 
tag. 


KASS: The people who shop around on 
on the basis of price alone cannot be 
considered customers by any of us. I 
personally doubt that they are the peo- 
ple who are likely to go into the bindery 
business. So our concern is with the 
legitimate business people who have a 
few sources of supply in the bindery 
field and who might be considering 
putting in bindery equipment of their 
own. These are people we have to think 
about and to whom we have to direct 
our appeal of service, because those 
who buy on price alone generally can’t 
be interested in service. 


FISHER: When you get right down to 
it, the printer-binder is really no com- 
petition for the trade binder, no matter 
how well set-up the printer thinks he is. 


KASS: We have the professionals in 
the pamphlet industry and can turn out 
more and better work. Some of the 
jobs we get in are difficult enough for 
an inexperienced printer-binder. 


FISHER: Printers can’t staff their 
bindery operations as well as the trade 


shop can. They can’t afford it because 
they don’t have the steady volume 
which would make it profitable to keep 
top skills on hand all the time. 


KASS: Sometimes we wonder if the 
increasing use of web-offset equipment 
is going to hurt the industry. I think 
that the development of high-speed 
equipment has actually helped the 
binder to keep jobs. 


FISHER: The large web printer doesn’t 
want to add any binding machinery 
because to get the service that he gets 
from the trade binder he’d have to add 
something like $320,000 worth of equip- 
ment. Then, he’d have to put up a 
building to house all this extra ma- 
chinery. Where will he put the ship- 
ping, packing and record keeping de- 
parts? There are a great many items 
that go into just one pamphlet. 


KASS: And that’s only for one type of 
job. There might be weeks or even 
months when they don’t have to do that 
particular kind of work. 


SCHINDEL: The average bindery job 
goes through six or eight operations. 
That ;calls for many different types of 
equipment, hand equipment, high-speed 
inserter, or gatherer. It’s a lot of space, 
manpower, and investment for equip- 
ment. One of the ratio studies con- 
ducted by Printing Industry of America 
points out that the ratio of dollar re- 
turn to plant investment in the trade 
binding business is about the lowest in 
the entire graphic arts industry. A 
fantastic amount of money is placed 
into “iron” compared to the percentage 
of profit. The percentage of profit is not 
measured in terms of the sales dollar. 
but in return on investment. Even 
though it might not be your own in- 
vestment, eventually it’s going to be 
yours—you're still paying for it, 
whether it’s a dollar a week or 25% 
down. 


KASS: I think the whole situation can 
be summed up this way: the trade 
binder has to convince the printer that 
he performs a service that is to the ad- 
vantage of the printer. The trade binder 
has the professional skills, experience, 
and equipment to take care of any kind 
of finishing job, big or small, routine or 
difficult. The trade binder should care- 
fully study his own internal structure, 
to provide better service to the printer. 
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A New Plant 


For World Publishing 


B en D. Zevin, PRESIDENT OF THE 
World Publishing Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
announced last month that construction 
of a new plant in Bedford Heights will 
be started early this fall. The new 
World plant will occupy a thirty-acre 
site on the south side of Miles Road, 
east of Richmond Road. 

The first unit of the new building, 
designed by The Austin Co., will be a 
75,000 square-foot structure that will 
house World’s printing and folding fa- 
cilities, and will cost approximately 
$1,000,000 to complete. 

The section of the plant that will 
contain the printing presses will be 
completely air-conditioned to maintain 
constant temperature and relative hu- 
midity, eliminating operational printing 
difficulties resulting from wide vari- 
ances in moisture content of the air. 


New rotary perfector 

A new rotary perfecting web printing 
press, especially designed for World’s 
needs, is under construction and will be 
installed in the new plant. The most 
advanced concepts of high-speed letter- 
press book printing are embodied in 
this press, which is designed to run at a 
speed of 1100 feet per minute, pro- 
ducing 27,000 thirty-two page signa- 
tures per hour. It will include a vari- 





able size folder, which will accommo- 
date a wide range of sizes, heretofore 
impossible in web printing. 

Idle press time for makeready, an 
impractical costly factor in printing, will 
be minimized by the use of flexible 
plastic plates that are pre-imposed in 
complete 32 to 64-page forms. This 
single press will provide World with 
50% additional capacity in printing and 
folding facilities. 

Ultimate plans for the new plant 
call for a structure in excess of 360,000 
square feet of straight-line production 
operations, and will be the most modern 
took plant in the country. 


Sales volume trebled 


“Additional space,” stated Zevin, “has 
become an urgent necessity by reason 
of the growth of this Company in the 
past decade, during which time our 
sales volume trebled. Further growth 
in our present quarters is physically 
not possible. The new site is large 
enough to make additions from time to 
time to meet future needs.” 

The World Publishing Company was 
founded in 1905, and has occupied its 
present plant at West 110th Street and 
Western Avenue since 1917. World em- 
ploys 850 people and produces 60,000 
books a day. 
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Based on Confidential Casing-In Statistics Furnished By 20 Firms to J. K. Lasser & Company Exclusively for BOOK PRODUCTION 


*Units reperted in thousands and tenths thereof. 000’s omitted. 























1958 1959 1960 1958 1959 1960 4 

Mee units units units as compared as compared as compared 

reported* reported* with 1957 with 1958 with 1959 

JANUARY 16,677.8 15,790.5 16,683.1 —13.0% — 5.3% + 5.6% 

FEBRUARY 15.548.1 15,889.7 16,798.6 = 6.7% + 2.2% + 5.7% 

MARCH 16,714.4 18,592.8 18,996.6 —12.8% +11.2% + 2.2% 

APRIL 16,481.9 18,858.2 19,821.0 —14.0% +14.4%, + 5.1% 

MAY 16,709.2 17,646.5 19,450.1 —10.6% + 5.6% +10.2% 

JUNE 15,148.7 18,521.3 21,084.1 — 8.5% 422.3% +13.8% 
JULY 12,641.2 14,014.2 ~ 6.1% +10.8% 
AUGUST 17,660.4 19,192.5 + 9% + 8.6% 
SEPTEMBER 16,488.9 17,322.1 — 1.9% + 5.1% 
OCTOBER 18,452.3 18,950.5 + 6.1% + 2.7% 
NOVEMBER 14,643.8 14,732.5 + 2.2% + 6% 
DECEMBER 13,760.4 16,207.9 + 8.1% +17.8% 
12 MOS. TOTAL 190,926.3 205,718.7 — 5.3% + 7.7% 

6 MOS. TOTAL 112,833.5 ere 
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SURVEY OF 
PAPER CUTTING EQUIPMENT 


Part Two: 
European imports 
feature extensive size 
ranges and versatility 
in selection 


of optional equipment 


Awenican DISTRIBUTORS of European- 
made paper cutters have made available 
machines in an extensive range of 
sizes. Additionally, these imported ma- 
chines offer considerable versatility in 
the selection of optional equipment. 
Automatic spacers, both mechanically 
and electronically operated, and central 
lubrication systems, are among the op- 
tional features that are offered on the 
majority of the machines. 

(The following machines are described 
in alphabetical order, by manufacturer. ) 





Como 


An automatic spacing unit is standard 
equipment on the three cutters in the 
Super-Como Series 56, Swedish-made 
machines sold through Continental 
Printing Equipment Co., Chicago. Three 
sizes comprise this line: 36144”, 46”, 
and 52”. 

All machines in the series are 
equipped with power operated, three- 
piece back gauge; two front and rear 
table side plates; detachable clamp 
plate; and right and left hand exten- 
sion tables. An air cushion device is 
optional on the 46” and 52” models. 

The Como H line, available in 31”, 
3644”, 43,5,”, and 45” sizes offer power 
operated, split three-piece back gauge, 
electro-magnetically operated clutch, 
and non-repeat device. An _ air-float 
table is extra. 


Furnival 
A push-button electronic control sys- 
tem is featured on the Furnival Giant 
cutters, available in 75”, 85”, 100” and 
120” widths. The English-made line, 
sold by Central States Printing Equip- 
ment Co., Indianapolis, can be operated 
fully-automatically, semi-automatically, 
and manually, by means of a master 
control. Four spacing bars can be in 
position on the machine at any one 
time, and by means of an electric 
switch, a different cutting sequence is 
brought into operating position for au- 
tomatic cutting. 

Air-flow tables are standard equip- 
ment on these machines, as well as a 
central one-shot lubrication system. 


Furnival also makes a 35” machine, 
with hydraulic or spring clamp; 42”, 
48”, 52” and 64” hydraulic clamp cut- 
ters are also available. Four back gauge 
operations are optional: manual opera- 
tion; semi-automatic manual operation; 
power back gauge; and fully automatic 
variable micro-switch spacing. 

A three-piece back gauge is standard 
equipment, and an air film table and 
hydraulically-operated elevating tables 
are optional. 


Polar 

Polar cutters, manufactured in West 
Germany and sold by Gane Bros., are 
available in seven different models. 
Basically, there are three machines: the 
Model 80, 3144”; Model 107, 42”, and 
the Model 145, 57”. 

The Model 80 series consists of three 
machines: the 80 HY, with three-piece 
manually-operated back gauge; 80 
Standard, with three-piece power-op- 
erated back gauge; and the 80 Eltro- 
mat, with power back gauge plus the 
Eltromat automatic spacer. All 80 
models have an adjustable, automatic 
hydraulic clamp; cutting speed is rated 
at 40 per minute, 50 continuous on the 
Eltromat. 

In addition, this series features the 
“Snorkel” magnified optical scale, a 
distortion-free indicator which enlarges 
scale readings five times; optical cut- 
ting line indicator, which shines a beam 
of light on the table, between the clamp 
and knife carrier; both the Model 80 
Standard and 80 Eltromat have swing- 
ing right-side tables. The Eltromat au- 
tomatic spacer is equipped with a quick- 
change steel back plate, on which a 
magnetic tape is mounted on each side; 
four forward programs and one re- 
verse limit can be accommodated. (The 
“Snorkel” indicator and optical cutting 
line indicator are standard on all Polar 
cutters. ) 

The Model 107S (Standard) 42” cut- 
ter incorporates the features of the 
Model 80, plus two swinging side 
tables. As optional equipment, an air 
lift table and hydraulic swinging pa- 
per lifts are offered. The automatic 
spacer is standard equipment on the 
107 Eltromat. Options for this machine 
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FOREIGN PAPER CUTTER SPECIFICATIONS 
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Como HI 31” 3,520 74x80” Hydraulic 51/4” 30-34 
2 361/4"” 4,180 79x85” Hydraulic 51/4” 30-34 
H3 43 5/16” 4,840 86x93” Hydraulic 51," 30-34 
“ He 45” 5.940 89x98” Hydraulic 51/4" 30-34 
Super Como 36/4” 7,100 79x86” Hydraulic 5” at 
40” 8,500 97”x101” Hydraulic 5” ae 
52” —-40,800 107x112” Hydraulic 5” Aa 
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Hydraulic 6” 42” 27 
48” te  Hydealli 6” 48” 27 
52” : Aeteg abe Hydraulic 6” 52” 27 
64” ff Hydraulic 6” 64” 27 
75” 25,000 12’5”x 12/10” Hydraelte 7” 75” 22 
85” 20.289 13°2"x135" Hydraulic 7” es” i} 
100” re Hydraulic ?” 100” q 

eas . Hydraulic 7 
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| Polar 80 3114” 3.328 73x76” Hydraulic 4” 31/2” 40 
107 42” 5,840 92x93” Hydraulic 434,” 42” 40 
) 145 57” 10,200 120x117” Hydraulic 6” 57” 32 














LAWSON CO. (Div. of Miehle-Goss-Dexter) 
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341/,” 3,400 74”x 78” Hydraulic 43,” 341/.” 42 
42” 6,400 86”x 104” Hydraulic 5” 42” 42 
52” 8,800 86”x114” Hydraulic 6” §2” 42 














AMSTERDAM CONTINENTAL TYPES & GRAPHIC EQUIPMENT 




































































Printax 78 30” 2,650 54!/2"x70!/2” Hydraulic 4” 32” 32 
93 36” 3,750 70x72” Hydraulic 4%,” 391/2” 30 
107 42” 4,400 70”x70!/2” Hydraulic 43/,” 42” 30 
138 54” 7,500 86"x94” Hydraulic 6” 54” 30 
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(All cutters are available with Electronic Automatic spacers or as 


standard models.) 
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CUTTING DOWNTIME 





WITH PROPER LUBRICATION 


Machine life is extended by following manufacturer’s recommenda- 


tions; advantages of centralized lubrication vs. hand-oiling; lubri- 


cating the older machine; problems of maintaining new equipment 


T HE NEED FOR PROPER LUBRICATION of 
machinery, said to be the focal point 
of an effective preventive maintenance 
program, cannot be overstressed as one 
of the most vital factors in reducing 
lost time due to machine breakdown. 

However, the systematized checkup 
plan may not be particularly adaptable, 
for any number of reasons, to the trade 
bindery, large or small, the edition 
bindery, or even a complete book manu- 
facturing plant. In the absence of a 
formal program, the demand for proper 
lubrication should receive even greater 
recognition and emphasis. 


Lubrication by operator 
In the average trade shop, each oper- 
ator is generally assigned to the same 
machine or machines every day. In this 
way, he is familiar with the character- 
istics of the equipment and knows just 
how much “tender care” to apply dur- 
ing his shift. The operator can be 
made responsible for the machines un- 
der his jurisdiction, to see that they 
get the correct lubrication, at the re- 
quired intervals. 

Operators in the large edition plants, 
on the other hand, may find themselves 





For the preparation of this arti- 
cle, the editors of BP gratefully 
acknowledge the cooperation of 
William Ginsburg, Practical 
Bookbinding Co., Inc., Long 
Island City, N. Y.; Martin 
Blumberg, American Book- 
Stratford Press, Inc., NYC, and 
J. T. Bugbee, Research and 
Technical Department, Texaco, 
Inc., Beacon, N. Y. 
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working on different machines from 
day to day. Here, personal identity 
with an individual machine is lost, as 
well as the accompanying sense of re- 
sponsibility. 

In one large plant, only a few ma- 
chines receive “personal” lubrication. 
Press equipment, folding machines, 
gatberers, sewers, gluers, trimmers, 
backers and liners are lubricated by a 
special force of oilers and cleaners who 
completely lubricate and clean the ma- 
chines on weekends. With the help of 
the machine operators in some cases, 
daily lubrication, when necessary, is 
performed by a smaller group who are 
transient throughout the plant. 

The “human factor” is also affected 
by the manufacturer’s recommenda- 
tions. Although the lubrication charts 
and frequency requirements are strong- 
ly delineated by the manufacturer as 
of first-line importance, there are fac- 
tors which can cause these recommen- 
dations to be overlooked. 

On folding machines, paper dust can 
accumulate in certain areas and ob- 
scure lubrication points to an extent 
where they are hidden. Other ma- 
chines have oil cups located in places 
where the operator or maintenance man 
is unable to get to them without being 
a contortionist, or is discouraged by 
the lack of accessibility and passes 
them by during his rounds. 


Centralized systems 


There is no easy solution to this prob- 
lem. A lubrication system that is fully 
automatic might be the ans-ver, but on 
some machines would be impractical 
from an engineering standpoint. In ad- 
dition, it would more than likely raise 
the already-high cost of the machine. 
To install so-called “one-shot” lubricat- 
ing systems on existing machinerv 


would also tend to be on the costly side. 

(Two such systems are used on 
presses: the centralized hand pressure 
oil system consists of an oil reservoir 
and a manually operated or controlled 
pump connected by pressure tubing, 
and frequently metered openings, to the 
bearings to be lubricated. 

(While the frequency of lubrication 
must still depend on the operator, the 
centralization and pressure application 
characteristics of the system encour- 
age much better performance than 
widely separated and often inaccessible 
oil holes and cups. 

(The mechanical forced feed system 
is an extension of the first, in that the 
oil pump is driven by the machine it- 
self. The lubrication interval is regu- 
lated and the operator is only required 
to keep the oil reservoir full. Some 
systems even prevent this possible neg- 
lect by providing a float-operated s-vitch 
which will shut down the machine 
whenever the oil supply is inadequate. 
Finally, most of these systems provide 
for the all-important regulation of oil 
forced to the bearing.) 


Improving oil cups 
Since hand oiling is used in the great 
majority of bindery machines (some 
imported cutters employ automatic lu- 
brication systems and sealed, self-lubri- 
cating bearings) much cleaning ex- 
pense and unnecessary wear will be 
saved by tapping the holes and install- 
ing spring-cap oil cups. Open oil holes 
regularly fill up with paper dust and 
dirt, preventing the flow of oil to the 
bearing. The dirt itself will frequently 
work between the bearing surfaces, 
scoring them, and rapidly increasing 
their wear. Regular cleaning of open 
holes is a must. 

There are two schools of thought as 
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to when the daily lubrication chores 
should be performed: before the shift 
starts, or when the machine is waiting 
for work during the shift. 

The latter system was said to be the 
most practical, as there is no overtime 
involved, and if the shop is operating 
on a multi-shift basis, it might be im- 
practical to stop the machine between 
shifts. 

The lubricating information provided 
by the manufacturers, for the greater 
part, is accurate and complete, it was 
brought out. But how is the operator 
to know the lubrication requirements 
for a machine that is 20 years old and 
no lubrication chart is available? 


On the basis that the machine has 
been performing satisfactorily for 20 
years with a minimum of lubrication 
data available during recent years, the 
suggestion was made to oil every cup 
that can be seen. By knowing the 
areas of the machine that have the most 
moving parts and receive the most wear, 
systematic application of lubricants will 
help to prolong the life of the machine. 


New machine problems 

In contrast to the older type of ma- 
chine, which often is relatively simple 
in construction, the newer machine, 
while admittedly faster and more effici- 
ent than its predecessor, offers a chal- 
lenge to the plant machinist when he 


SIMPLIFIED LUBRICATION PLAN FOR 


PRINTING AND ASSOCIATED PUBLISHING MACHINERY 





Applicable to rotary, flat bed and platen presses (web and sheet fed, letterpress and off. 
set); paper feeders, folders, cutters, gatherers, stitchers, coverers; Linotype, Monotype, 
Autoplate machines; plate curvers, routers, saws, planers. 


Mechanism Lubricant 


Ball, roller, needle bearings; oil tight 
housings, bath or circulating system R... 
Plain bearings; oil tight housings, 





Cams, inclosed, oil lubricated M., or R, 


Heavily loaded spur or 


| 

| 

Mechanism Lubricant | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 








wide temperature range, sodium-calcium or lithium soaps 


with 300-500 SUS @ 100°F. oil 


bath or circulating system R.. or R; bevel gearing, exposed 2 
Plain bearings; exposed, oil lubricated R.. Lightly loaded gearing, exposed Gorc 
Hydraulic systems R, 
Vacuum-air pumps R. Plain bearings, exposed; 
Oil Mist Lubricators a grease lubricated G 
P.I.V. (variable speed) drives R, Ball, roller, needle bearings; 
Seller chains R. exposed, grease lubricated G 
Electric motors, oi! iubricated R.. Cams, exposed, grease lubricated G 
Electric motors, grease lubricated G 
Heavily loaded spiral, worm, and Pressure gun fittings G 
hypoid gearing; oil tight housings, Unused plate & roller surfaces 
bath or circulating system M.,orM,orM, (when running narrow forms) G 
: Sie Approximate Oil Viscosity, SUS 
Lubricant Description @ 100 or NLGI Grease Grade | 
R, Rust and oxidation inhibited turbine and hydraulic oil 150 (SAE 10W) 
R.. ditto 300 (SAE 20-20W) 
R; ditto 650 (SAE 30, App. SAE 90) | 
R,. ditto 2000 (SAE 140) 
M, Oxidation, foam and rust preventive, lead soap, 325 
extreme pressure oil 
M ditto 1325 
M.. ditto 3350 
Cc Extremely adhesive, extreme pressure, heavy, rust preventive Application: 2500 | 
oil with volatile solvent for easy application Operation: 2000 @ 210°F | 
G Ball, roller, and plain bearing grease, oxidation resistant, NLGI +2 


| 
| 
| 
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is confronted with a breakdown. 


The machinist does not have the ex. 
perience or technical knowledge to be 
able to work on complicated hydraulic 
systems, complex micro-switches and 
electrical relays. When the machine 
breaks down, an outside specialist 
must be brought in. The availability 
of these “engineers” when the demand 
for them is high can contribute sub- 
stantially to downtime costs. 


It is impossible, of course, to con- 
struct the “perfect” machine—perfect 
in the sense that it will operate indefi- 
nitely without some form of minor de- 
fect. To accurately predict these break- 
downs is equally beyond human ken. 


But a simple record-keeping system 
can help to reduce downtime by noting 
all machine breakdowns and the corre- 
sponding cost of repairs. This system 
will show whether the part just wore 
out or went bad because of inadequate 
or haphazard lubrications. By analy- 
zing the maintenance history of the 
machine, a stock of parts can be built 
up so that when the next breakdown 
occurs, a minimum amount of time can 
be expended replacing the part. 


Stocking lubricants 

On the other hand, stocking a large 
number of oils and greases is an expen- 
sive and needless procedure for both 
small and large plants. An analysis of 
lubrication needs will usually show that 
the gaps between oil specification are 
small enough so that a bindery can 
safely operate with a limited variety of 
lubricants. No. 20 S.A.E. is the oil 
weight most commonly used, and a sup- 
ply of light and heavy oils is also 
needed. 

Oil should never be used for more 
than six months without changing 
since in this period it will form a jelly- 
like sludge or sediment. In such cases, 
the oil should be drained completely, 
and the bearings flushed out with min- 
eral spirits. The use of kerosene for 
flushing is not advisable since it will 
not evaporate, and will dilute lubricat- 
ing oil and grease to the extent that 
wear is increased. 


Dollars can be saved in any plant by 
storing and _ distributing lubricants 
where they are readily available to the 
users. Oil drums should be equipped 
with suitable tapping facilities designed 
to avoid both contamination and waste. 
A fire extinguisher should always be 
kept near any oil storage location. 


Another recommendation is that oil- 
ing charts should be on sheets which 
can be posted near the machine instead 
of books which are too difficult to han- 
dle when working on the machine. 
They should also be keyed to signify 
frequency of oiling. 
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NEW PATENTS FOR 


LOOSE LEAF... 


Fastening device, varied types of binders 


including floating ring 


and simplified constructions are featured 


2,882,908 


Fastening device 
Emmett F. Short, Shellman, Ga. 


The invention provides for a fastening device 
for loose ledger sheets, utilizing an oval- 
shaped post having a major and minor axis, 
with the minor axis slightly larger than the 
width of the slit of the ledger sheet. The 
major axis is substantially equal to the di- 
ameter of the aperture at the inner ends of 
the slits together. For insertion or removal of 
the sheets, the posts are rotated to a position 
for holding. the ledger sheets in position and 
for a rigid clamping engagement of the upper 
cover or binder to the posts. 


Loose leaf binder 2,878,817 
Russell G. Demarest, Jr., Glen Rock, N. J. 


According to the inventor, the pages in this 
binder present an uninterrupted paper surface 
without binding ring interference. . addition, 
the post elements can be opened to any de- 
gree so that when single sheets of paper are 
to be inserted at a number of different places, 
the posts can be separated just enough to 
admit one or two sheets. The following sheets 
can be turned with slight danger of their com- 
ing out, after which another insertion can be 
made. If a thick pile of papers are to be 
inserted, the post elements can be spread wide 
enough. 

The inventor also claims that the covers of 
this binder, when closed, will always be paral- 
lel to each other, making it easy to place the 
binder between other books on shelf, and al- 
lowing other binders or articles to be placed 
on top of the binder when lying flat. 


Loose leaf binder 2,879,772 


Maynard J. Murphy and Robert J. Holton, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


This novel design employs a flexible, single 
strand of piano wire, or similar material, as 
the bindng means for punch cards. A locking 
device, made of spring metal, permits limited 
rotation of the leaf retainers while locked to 
the binder. 


Loose leaf binder 2,878,816 


Conrad J. Panfil, Milwaukee, Wisc., assignor 
to The Heinn Co., Miwaukee, Wisc. 


Simplicity of design and low manufacturing 
costs are the features of this permanent-type 
binder. Only two sheet metal stampings are 
necessary for construction, plus the desired 
number of ring posts, a hinge pin and suitable 
assembly and mounting rivets. If desired, a 
spring may be employed to bias the posts to 
closed position. 


Loose leaf binder 2,879,775 


Arthur F. Brook, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. assignor 
to Wire-O Corp., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


The objects of this invention are to provide 


a light weight, inexpensive form of construc- 
tion, in which the rings may be operated in- 
dividually, any one ring independent of the 
others. The prong members have angled base 
plates, meeting on a rocking hinge joint to 
operate as spring toggles when seated between 
the flanges of the cover plant with the prongs 
projecting up through the openings in the top 
of the plate. 


Floating-ring binder 2,907,332 
Edward C. Rankin, Oak Park, IIl., assignor to 
Brock and Rankin, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 


The floating-ring construction refers to the 
oe of rings or prongs in opposite pairs 
(or singly with all prongs facing one way) by 
means of a centrally located hinge or pintle 
rod passing through all of the rod holes paral- 
lel with the main hinge of the binder covers. 

As an improvement of a previous design, an 
arrangement of notches in the channel and 
prong members engaged by parts of the 
prongs in closed condition afford a cantilever- 
like support which extends the _load-support- 
ing capabilities of the prongs. This is said to 
be important when binders are to be shipped 
heavily loaded with sheets. 


Signature separating mechanism 

2,933,312 
Rudolf Hepp, Berlin-Charlottenburg, Ger- 
many 


The object of this invention is to ensure 
that the necessary lip of a signature is kept 
to a desired minimum, by feeding the paper 
with the lip against aligning tools, such as 
pockets, grippers, jaws and the like, where 
the paper may make contact with or push 
against or may be stopped by the above tools. 

The special tools effecting the separation of 
the sheets, which may either form a part of 
the aligning device or act independently, are 
related to the aligning tools so that the means 
effecting the separation of the paper start to 
act every time at the desired distance from 
the lip. 


Signature feeding device 2,931,646 
Leonard Davis, Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 


The receptacle for receiving stacked signatures 
is formed with a rib extending along one side 
of its bottom and on which the overlap por- 
tions successively rest. The signatures, when 
leaving the receptacle, are partly opened to 
horizontally straddle a blade forming an ex- 
tension of the bottom of the receptacle. 

Each signaure in its passage is directed into 
a position where its overlapping leaf rests 
upon the top face of the blade with its other 
leaf hanging downward over one side edge of 
the blade. The output end of the blade leads 
to an inverted V-shaped saddle onto which 
the signatures pass to straddle the saddle and 
drop to straddle the saddle bar, which conveys 
the signatures to the stitcher. 





A group of varied and interesting new designs in the loose leaf field is in the forefront of 
this month's Patent Parade. In addition, two new patents have been awarded for signature 
feeding, one granted to the noted German engineer in the bookbinding field, Rudolph Hepp. 

With this group of patents, BP has begun to utilize the services of Inventions, Inc., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Each week, the Patent Reporting Service of the firm will examine the new 
patents awarded that week and forward all specifications and drawings pertinent to the in- 


dustry for inclusion in the Patent Parade. 
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JET-CUT KNIFE 


The new Jet-Cut knife, made by The 
Ohio Knife Co., delivers two to three 
times more cuts than ordinary knives, 
the manufacturer reports. Made from 
new high alloy steel, specially processed 
by an exclusive Ohio Knife develop- 
ment, absolute hardness is insured, and 
enables greater wear resistance. In ad- 
dition, the entire face area, as well as 
the precision edge is super-polished to 
a controlled, uniform 5-6 micro-inch 
finish. 324 


NEW MAGNACRAFT 
END-SHEET STRIPPER 


Newly announced to the trade is the 
Magnacraft Model ES-7 End Sheet 
Stripping machine, designed and devel- 
oped by the Magnacraft Mfg. Co. 

The machine applies the stripping 


material to the end sheets with precision 
register, it was stated, and the stripping 
material is cut and applied with no pro- 
jection from the end sheet. 325 


MAKEREADY EXPOSURE UNIT 
The Minnesota Mining and Mfg. Co. has 


announced a newly-designed exposure 
unit for its “3M” brand makeready sys- 
tem. Called the MR-2, the unit is less 
than half the size of the previous model, 
and it can be used as a portable model 
within the plant. Field tests, it was 
said, indicate that the unit is practically 
maintenance free. 326 
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WESTERN P&L ORDER TOPS 
HARRIS-SEYBOLD RECORD 


Harris-Intertype Corp. recently ob- 
tained a $1,200,000 order—the largest 
ever booked for sheet-fed offset presses 
with its Harris-Seybold div.—for multi- 
color litho presses from Western Print- 
ing and Lithographing Co., Racine, 
Wis. The order brought volume via 
Western P & L in the past year to 
$3,400,000. 

George S. Dively, chairman and 
president of Harris-Intertype, inter- 
preted the order as dramatic indica- 
tion of the increasing demand for mul- 
ticolor printing and the continuing 
gains of offset lithography, the indus- 
try’s fastest-growing printing process. 

During the next 14 months, Harris 
will arrange to ship the entire order 
to Western’s plants in Racine and 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. They will be 
utilized for high-speed production of 
multicolor advertising folders, Golden 
Book encyclopedias and_ children’s 
books, catalogs, point-of-sale displays. 
and other material. 

The order was composed of 16 color 
units of sheet-fed presses in the largest 
standard size, to be built in Harris- 
Seybold’s Cleveland plant; and two 
web-fed eight-color presses to be manu- 
factured by Harris-Intertype’s Cottrell 
div. in Westerly, R. I. 327 


ROLL HANDLING UNITS 

FROM CHAMPLAIN 

Newly-designed, fully-automated roll 
handling units made by the Champlain 
Co., Inc., provides continuous, high 
speed unwinding and rewinding of pa- 
per, paper-backed foil, cellophane and 
other light materials. The units are 
primarily designed for use with web-fed 
multicolor flexographic, gravure, offset 
and letterpress equipment. Uninter- 
rupted press operation during roll 
changes is made possible by automatic 
splicing and web transfer. 328 


COATING MACHINE BROCHURE 
OFFERED BY POTDEVIN 


A new brochure recently published by 
the Potdevin Machine Co. presents 
specifications and details on three types 
of wax coating machines which elimi- 
nate hand pasting and gluing during 
paste-up work. The machines apply a 
pressure sensitive wax coating to copy 
and artwork. 329 


NEW LITHO TABLES 
FROM BAR-PLATE 


Two new pieces of equipment, designed 
for use in the offset wet stripping oper- 
ation, have been announced by the Bar- 
Plate Mfg. Co. The Micro-Perfect Wet 
Negative Table, and the Micro-Perfect 
Wet Layout, Stripping and Lineup 
Table, are available in three sizes up 
to 40x52”. 330 


SEWN BOOKS CUT APART, 
TRIMMED AUTOMATICALLY 
The Automation Trim-A-Part, an attach- 
ment to book sewing machinery which 
is alleged to automatically cut apart the 
connecting thread between books and 
trim the remainder to within 14” of the 
book, has been introduced to eliminate 
all hand trimming and cutting labor. 
Loose thread ends are sucked into a 
vacuum chamber to position them for 


trimming close to the book and for 
sucking away the severed ends. The 
machine can handle at least 60 books a 
minute and is adaptable for books from 
1/32 to 2” thick. Other models are avail- 
able for thicker books. 331 


RAYON STRAPPER AUTOMATIC 


The model 3201-18 Autobinder, the 
first strapping machine to automatically 
apply, tension, and seal rayon on 
variable-sized packages, has been mar- 
keted by Fiber Straps, Inc., a joint 
venture corporation of Chicago Printed 
String Co., developer; and A. J. Ger- 
rard & Co., manufacturer. 332 
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STAMPING PRESS IN DEBUT 


Olsenmark Corp. has put the Kensol 
36T power stamping press on the mar- 
ket. The press features a left-to-right 
pull, air-operated roll leaf attachment, 
also applicable to Kensol 50, 60, or 
110 heavy-duty presses. It is available 
in 6 X 8 and 5 X 12-” sizes. 333 


CHALLENGE PAPER CUTTERS 


Challenge Machinery Co. has released 
a new 8-page booklet on their power 
cutters from the 193g” through 3014” 
sizes. The publication includes sugges- 
tions on how the cutters can be used to 
save time and boost production. 334 


HIGH-STACKING TRUCK 


Lewis-Shepard Products, Inc., has in- 
troduced a _ counter-balanced _high- 
stacking walkie truck designed for use 
with various width pallets and for 
maneuverability in aisles as narrow as 
6’. The company stated that no changes 


are required in existing pallets or 
racks. 335 


CAPROCK CONTACT SCREENS 


Caprock Developments is offering the 
Caprock Universal Gray Contact Screens, 
a new, single-type screen used to pro- 
duce halftones from continuous tone 
copy. The German-made process can 
be used interchangeably for offset, en- 
graving, plate making, photocopying 
and silk screening. 336 


INTRODUCE NEW TENSIONER 


A. J. Gerrard & Co. has out a new 
vertical bracket, freeing operator’s 
hands during strapping operations. The 
product is for use on their Wirebinder 
oval strap tensioning tool. 337 


TALLY-COUNT RE-DESIGNED 


The Tally-Count electronic batch count- 
er has been re-designed by Standard 
Instrument Corp. to offer remote con- 
trol operation, greater counting capaci- 
ty, and automatic zero set. It may be 
ordered with one to five counting dec- 
ades, and other plug-in sensing devices 
which include warning pre-sets, photo- 
electric amplifiers for high-speed count- 
ing, and a _ footage-yardage counter. 
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NEW CLARENDON SERIES 


American Continental Types and Graph- 
ic Equipment, Inc., announced recently 
the release of Egizio, the only full-range 
Clarendon-style series offering medium, 
medium italic, bold, bold italic and con- 
densed letter American point body. The 
design, introduced in Italy in 1953, is 
held especially suitable for photo- 
mechanical reproduction. 339 
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ALLIED ACQUIRES CARMAX 


The Carmax Corporation, Houston, Tex- 
as, manufacturer of business forms, has 
been acquired as a wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary of the Allied Paper Corp., it was 
recently announced by Arnold H. Mare- 
mont, Allied board chairman. The Car- 
max firm is the fourth company in the 
business forms field which Allied has 
acquired this year. 


FEDERAL LOOSELEAF 

IN NEW BUILDING 

The Federal Looseleaf Corp. is now 
occupying new quarters at 185 Varick 
St., NYC. The fully air conditioned two- 
story building contains 26,000 sq. ft. of 
factory space, and was completely re- 
furbished before the firm moved from 
148 Lafayette St. 


TEXTILE MERGER ANNOUNCED 


The textile division of the Kendall Co. 
has merged with the American Bleached 
Goods Co., a joint announcement by 
J. L. McConchie, director of sales for 
the textile div., and N. Ross MacCul- 
lum, American president, stated. Head- 
ing the American Bleached Goods de- 
partment of Kendall will be Paul T. 
Chave, executive VP of American. 


COLLAMATIC CORP. LINKS 
WITH GENERAL BINDING 


General Binding Corp. announced plans 
calling for introduction of a new line 
of electric collating machines after 
conclusion of an agreement with Colla- 
matic Corp. which makes the latter 
company a GBC affiliate. 

William N. Lane, GBC president, 
said the agreement signifies eventual 
expansion of Collamatic plant facilities 
at Wayne, N. J., where plastic binding 
equipment for the eastern market as 
well as GBC collators will be manu- 
factured. 


SUPER SPEED BUYS 

PRINTING SPECIALTIES 

Purchase of the manufacturing facili- 
ties from Printing Specialties, Inc. for 
production of the Pacemaker Tipper- 
Collator was announced by Ira J. Lip- 
son, president of Super Speed Print- 
ing Mchry., Inc. Super Speed formerly 
was Pacemaker distributor. 


PLASTIC WELDING CHANGES 

NAME TO WELDOTRON 

Plastic Welding Corp. recently changed 
its name to Weldotron Corp., with 
headquarters at 841 Frelinghuysen 
Ave., Newark 12, N. J. Among the 
company’s current product line is high 
frequency dielectric heating equipment 
and thermal impulse sealing equip- 
ment. 





BP APPOINTS 

WEST COAST REP 

Harold Bergstein has been appointed 
BP’s representative on the West Coast 
effective August 1. Mr. Bergstein, formér 
Managing Editor of BP, will be located 
in Los Angeles. 


GLEASON JOINS LINDENMEYR 
PUBLISHERS DEPARTMENT 


William P. Gleason, formerly a repre- 
sentative of The Colonial Press, Inc., 
Clinton, Mass., recently joined the book 
publishers department of Henry Lin- 
denmeyr & Sons. Mr. Gleason will make 
his headquarters at Lindenmeyr’s home 


office, 53-01 Eleventh St., Long Island 
Cay, BY. 

At the Theodore Club in New York 
City’s Roosevelt Hotel last month, Mr. 
Gleason (left) was presented with a 
memento of service from Colonial Press 


President Harold C. Smith. 


CLARK JOINS DONNELLEY 

Herbert F. Clark, Jr., formerly Sales 
Manager, graphic arts, Textileather 
Div., General Tire & Rubber Co., is 
now with the R. R. Donnelley & Sons 
Co., Chicago. 


MARTIN NAMED INTERTYPE 
EXPORT SALES HEAD 

Thomas Martin has been appointed di- 
rector of export sales for the Intertype 
Co., div. of Harris-Intertype Corp. Pre- 
viously Intertype’s southern district 
manager for the past nine years, he 
succeeds Frank Hoffman, VP-export 
sales, who is scheduled to retire in the 
near future. 


NEW SVC. MGRS. FOR MIEHLE 

The Miehle Co., div. of Miehle-Goss- 
Dexter, Inc., has announced the promo- 
tion of Charles A. Borsani to the post 
of Eastern Region Service Manager. A 
ten-year veteran of the firm, Mr. Bor- 
sani will make his headquarters at the 
firm’s NYC office, 219 E. 44th St. 

The post of midwest region service 
manager of The Miehle Co., div. of 
Miehle-Goss-Dexter, Inc., has been filled 
by Martin S. Hansen. Mr. Hansen, a 
veteran of 20 years with the firm, will 
make his headquarters at the firm’s 
general offices and plant, 2011 Hastings 
St., Chicago. 
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HOW TO LOWER YOUR 


SHIPPING COSTS 


Case study of McGraw-Hill’s 


new distribution facility 


highlights pre-cartoning plus imaginative 


red 


As the primary step in lowering 
shipping costs, BOOK PRODUCTION 
presents the first article in a three 
part series. 

In coming issues, shipping pro- 
cedures at Houghton Mifflin and 
Prentice-Hall will be analyzed with 
specifics on rate structures and or- 
ganization of an order-processing 
center. 


Lamson gravity-roll conveyor carries orders-in process past specially- 


designed picking bins. Completed orders are 
conveyor which takes them to packing area. 
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conveyor system 
ucing order processing from 


two days to five hours 


ithe 


shifted to powered belt 


Pre-carToninc, PLUS AN IMAGINATIVE 
CONVEYOR SYSTEM, have enabled Me. 
Graw-Hill Book Company to increase 
the efficiency of order-processing op. 
erations at its new distribution center 
in Hightstown, N. J. It now takes a 
maximum of only five hours to assem. 
ble a shipment and get it out to the 
dock, versus at least two days in the 
former operation. 


Open stocks of books, arranged al- 
phabetically by code number, are kept 
in four-tier live storage racks which 
are positioned on either side of each 
line. Additional storage is provided 
above and below the conveyors. The 
books needed to supply less-than-car- 
ton order quantities are transferred 
directly from the bins into cartons 
which ride on the roller conveyors, 
Then, when each box is full, or the 
order is complete, the container js 
shifted to the adjacent belt conveyor 
and travels to the packing area for final 
processing. 


All books arrive at the warehouse in 
McGraw-Hill shipping cartons, and are 
stored on pallet racks in reserve areas 
adjacent to the picking bins. If an 
order consists solely of carton lots, it 
is filled from this reserve stock rather 
than from the bins. Since the needed 
books are already cartoned and 
weighed for shipment, no repacking is 
necessary. The cases are simply loaded 
on a forklift truck, checked against the 
order form, labeled, and routed to the 
shipping dock, or to a branch post office 
set up in one corner of the plant. 

The company handles about 25% of 
its total order-volume in this fashion. 
A substantial percentage of the remain- 
ing orders call for carton quantities 
of at least one title, and these are also 
supplied from the reserve stock. 

About half of the books dispatched 
from the Hightstown center go out in 


es ” 
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Cartons comprising completed orders are delivered to packing area 
from open stock section on roller conveyor at right. Packing clerk 


then dispatches them to checking and packing benches. 
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their original containers. The pickers 
transfer the remainder directly from 
the bins into empty shipping cartons, 
or “pick-packs.” 


“Pick-Pack” system 

McGraw-Hill officials have found that 
when all the less-than-carton quantities 
called for on a typical order have been 
assembled, there are often enough units 
to fill one or more standard shipping 
containers. (The latter are made up in 
seven different sizes). This, the “pick- 
pack” system sharply reduces the num- 
ber of books that have to be rehandled 
individually when they reach the pack- 
ing stations, besides saving the cost of 
tote boxes. 

Actually, the only books that have to 
be picked and then packed by hand as 
a separate operation are: a) small or- 
ders which don’t involve enough units 
in total to fill a shipping carton, and 
b) tag end portions of larger orders 
which, similarly, are too small to make 
up a full carton load. The number of 
books in the first group is reduced sub- 
stantially by the use of a frame-wrap- 
ping machine which semi-automatically 
packs orders involving from one to four 
copies. 


10,000,000 books 

Exact figures on the number of books 
that have to be hand-transferred to 
shipping containers in the packing sec- 
tion aren’t available. But, reports G. R. 
Christie, General Manager of the dis- 
tribution center, “it’s less than 30% of 
our total volume, which amounted to 
approximately 10 million books last 
year.” 

Before the Hightstown distribution 
center opened, in December, 1958, Mc- 
Graw-Hill’s order-processing operation 
was located at company headquarters 
in New York. Books were delivered to 


Three-track conveyor system runs between two rows of packing bins. 
After partly-filled orders have traversed bins on one side of system, 
they are slid onto power-driven turntable. 
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the shipping department from six ware- 
houses scattered around the city, and 
were stored loose on skids or in bins. 
A perimeter-type conveyor system ran 
around the storage area; it carried as- 
sembled orders to the packing benches. 
But many of the titles were located sev- 
eral feet from the conveyor line, so 
pickers routinely used up a lot of shoe 
leather, and a lot of time, in the proc- 
ess of collecting each order. 

Now, five-carton stocks of each of the 
company’s 3800 active book titles, plus 
smaller supplies of the less active titles, 
are located in the picking bins. The 
bins, replenished as needed from the 
reserve storage area, are immediately 
adjacent to the order-handling con- 
veyors. This arrangement cuts picking 
time considerably. 


The conveyor system, installed by the 
Lamson Corp., Syracuse, N. Y., begins 
in the order-picking department. Here, 
there are two parallel lines several hun- 
dred feet apart, each of which contains 
three tracks laying side by side. The 
two outboard tracks are gravity-roll 
conveyors; between them is a belt con- 
veyor. 


Lamson conveyor 


The Lamson conveyor system on which 
orders are assembled and fed to the 
packing area is laid out essentially in 
the shape of a gigantic letter “U.” 
Each vertical leg is composed of two 
parallel 279 ft. roller tracks separated 
by the take-away belt; the three lines 
run between two rows of picking bins. 
After a carton carrying a partly-filled 
order has passed the bins on one side 
of the three conveyor lines, it is auto- 
matically transferred to the roller track 
on the other side by a power-driven 
turntable. The carton then rides past 
the second row of bins in the opposite 
direction. At the end of this trip, if 


the order is still incomplete, the carton 
rides across the base of the U on a 
power-driven roller conveyor to the 
other leg. The two roller tracks in this 
section are similarly connected by a 
power-driven turntable. 


An advantage of the conveyor plan at 
Hightstown is that it permits any car- 
ton to pass every bin, if necessary, with- 
out delaying the movement of com- 
pleted orders to the packing area. The 
latter can be routed out of the picking 
area from any bin position simply by 
shifting the carton from the roller 
track onto the takeaway belt. 


Foreign & domestic routing 


When the bin-picked books arrive in 
the packing area, they are first segre- 
gated by order type. The small orders 
(one to four books) are routed to the 
frame-wrap machine, while books des- 
tined for foreign delivery are sent off 
in another direction for special han- 
dling. Pick-packs and less-than-carton- 
load quantities go to a checking bench, 
after which the latter are packed for 
shipment. 

The cartoned orders then pass 
through a stapling machine, and end 
up at the weighing station. Here, all 
outbound orders, regardless of size, 
converge. The books supplied origi- 
nally from bin stock are weighed, post- 
age is affixed to those cartons which 
are to be sent through the mail, and 
orders filled partly from reserve stock 
and partly from bin stock are unified. 

A complex arrangement of belt, roll- 
er, and skatewheel conveyors carries 
the cartons filled with bin-picked books 
through these various operations, The 
final link in the flow chart is a double- 
deck Lamson belt conveyor. One level 
runs from the scale station to the ship- 
ping dock, while the other connects the 
former point with the plant post office. 





Small mail orders enter the post office through this “crow's nest.” 
Postal clerk routes cartons according to destination down one of five 


chutes to specify city, state or geographical area. 
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FOR THE 


equipment vital to successful 


by R. W. Skeffington, 


PRESIDENT, R. W. SKEFFINGTON, INc., SALEM, Mass. 


| IS COMMONLY CONCEDED THAT LARGE 
binderies must use the latest automatic 
equipment to remain profitable. It is 
my belief that this is true for the small 
binderies, too. Apparently, this feeling 
is rather unusual, but as a small binder 
we have found that we must be 
equipped with the latest type of bindery 
equipment in order to compete with 
larger companies and make a profit. 

We are a very small bindery located 
in Salem, Mass. Our main work con- 
sists of saddle-stitching booklets and 
collating. We opened a new plant on 
April 1 in Portland, Maine and here 
we are concentrating on _ ruling, 
punching, perforating and _ drilling. 
Later on, we will expand into more 
booklet work here, too. 

Our Salem company has been in 
operation for the past thirty-two years 
and our continued success persuades 
me that we can continue to be profit- 
able only by investing in new equip- 
ment. In fact, the newer types of 
equipment are probably needed more 
now than in the past. Competition is 
keen today, and all indications point to 
it becoming keener tomorrow. My 
feeling is that all successful companies, 
regardless of size, will find that in- 
vesting in capital equipment regularly 
is the only way regular profits can be 
insured. 
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AUTOMATION 


SMALL BINDERY 


Continual investment in modern 


maintenance of competitive position 






















How much, how often? 


The answer to how much and how 
often you should invest in new equip- 
ment is not arrived at simply. In 
general, however, we consider the 
amount to be invested, the depreciation 
factors and then try to answer this 
question: “How much more work can 
we turn out faster and better by taking 
advantage of all the new elements in- 
corporated in this new machine?” By 
comparing this answer with the prod- 
uctivity of our older equipment, we can 
come to the conclusion of whether or 
not to buy. If the new equipment 
shows an advantage in speed, quality 
and space, we can’t afford not to invest. 

To illustrate how our investment in 
modern machinery has paid off for us, 
let me cite some examples of jobs we 
do and the machinery we use. 

We have a number of jobs that are 
small in terms of page size, but large 
in terms of the number of pages. These 
booklets are saddle-stitched. The big 
problem with this type of work is that 
it is next to impossible to keep a tight 
fold, particularly with equipment that 
stitches on the saddle. Most binderies 
often do this type of work by hand. 
We don’t. We use a combination of 
our flat sheet collator and our Macey 
Stitch-A-Fold. 

Let’s take a booklet, 4” x 6”, 48 












dle Gatherer. 


Skeffington. 
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pages plus cover. We put three sixteen- 
page signatures minus their final fold 
and the flat cover on our collator. The 
signatures are gathered flat, fed into 
the Stitch-A-Fold, stitched in the center 
and then folded in one continuing 
operation. This way we can handle 
thick booklets down to 3” x 5” without 
the difficulties usually encountered with 
this type of material. With this method, 
we not only complete the job in less 
time than it took before, but fewer 
people are involved. 


Production shortcut 

Here is another example of how we 
have been able to take advantage of 
the versatility that is in modern ma- 
chinery today. We have a regular job 
that is 8 pages plus cover. It is 6” x 9” 
and has an 8 M run. Before we had 
our present equipment, it took us 13 
hours to fold the signatures, then gather 
and stitch them into booklets. Now we 
put two four-page signatures and the 
flat cover on the collator, gather every- 
thing as flat sheets, then stitch and 
fold them. We do the entire job in 
four hours including set-up time. 

Of course, we use our collator for 
straight collating work, too. But these 
examples indicate how taking advan- 
tage of modern designed equipment 
helps us stay profitable. 

(Please turn to p. 56) 
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THE CASE 
FOR EQUIPMENT LEASING 





Propuction EQUIPMENT leasing by 
book manufacturers since 1958 has 
been established as an upward trend. 
Prior to that there were few such trans- 
actions. By the end of 1958, approxi- 
mately $1 million-worth of equipment 
was out on lease to book and pamphlet 
binders. 

Printing and publishing as a whole 
at the end of 1959 had long-term leases 
on some $5.8 million-worth of produc- 
tion equipment. (Dollar volume in leas- 
ing for all American industry increased 
35% in 1959 over 1958.) 

Equipment leasing has grown prin- 
cipally because of: 

e The increasingly higher outlay 
necessary to acquire capital equipment. 

e The risk involved in rapid ob- 
solescence of equipment for special 
orders and_ research - developmental 
work needed over a given period, usual- 
ly short. 

The need to finance well-advised 
modernization and expansion of book 
production facilities may account par- 
tially for the mounting book industry 
trend toward leasing, for, in effect, 
leasing is a method of financing on a 
long-term basis. Rental, on the other 
hand, confines itself to a short period. 


High costs prompt leasing 

Book industry management may very 
well consider leasing in this era of 
high-cost money. The lease arrange- 
ment is usually most attractive from 
the standpoint of the medium-sized 
book manufacturer who finds himself 
short of working capital for modern- 
ization or expansion which would place 
him in a position to bid on a par with 
competition. 

To free more working capital, a com- 
pany might even sell and immediately 
lease back the plant itself, although 
such sale-leaseback is not now a book 
industry practice. 

In the facility sale-leaseback agree- 
ment, a company may sell a new plant 
or the old plant along with the equip- 
ment to the leasing company. When it 
comes to taxes, some sale-leaseback 
situations lend themselves to a built-in 
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By Robert Sheridan, Presipent, NATIONWIDE LEASING Co, 


Book manufacturers and finishers have $1,000,000 of equipment on lease 


basis; long-term leasing expected to continue increasing in dollar volume 


advantage: sale of an asset normally 
involves taxation at the capital gains 
rate, rather than the corporate rate. 

In specific situations, leasing offers 
the following general advantages: 

1) Permits channeling of more work- 
ing capital when opportunities are at 
hand for increasing sales and earnings. 
(Where the rate of profit on net work- 
ing capital is 12% or more before 
taxes, leasing often is the most profit- 
able way to acquire the use of equip- 
ment. ) 

2) Contributes to lower cost over a 
short period without incurring heavy 
investment where equipment modern- 
ization will result in more over-all pro- 
ductivity. (The leasor is the owner for 
the duration of the lease—anywhere 
from 3 to 15 years and beyond.) 

3) Makes for tax-timing benefits—a 
shift in the timing of deductions and 
tax payments, similar to accelerated 
depreciation, offering some advantage 
over straight-line depreciation. 

Here is the way leases operate: 

The applicant describes his business 
and financial position and lists the spe- 
cific manufacturer, price, length of 
lease, and terms of payment desired. 
The leasor purchases the equipment, 
paying the manufacturer 100% cash on 
delivery to the lessee. Once the equip- 
ment is accepted by the lessee, he pays 
a uniform charge over a stated period 
—normally from 3 to 10 (sometimes as 
low as 2 or as high as 15) years. Be- 
sides the straight-line form of payment, 
the declining balance, sum of the digits, 
or other schedule bases may be elected 
on the basis of what the plant account- 
ant submits as suitable. All equipment 
can be covered by a single master 
lease, thereby enabling consolidation of 
monthly payments which lighten book- 
keeping. 

Leasing can bolster a company’s 
financial position by 1) offering a 
financing method which averts water- 
ing of ownership or control; 2) avoid- 
ing the necessity, otherwise, for a peri- 
odic clean-up of funds or a pledge of 
receivables and 3) making for a 
“cleaner” balance sheet as only lease 


payments due within 12 months appear 
—the ratio of current assets to current 
debt being affected very little. Also, 
established lines of short-term credit 
are kept intact. 


Extending markets 


Leasing for the equipment manufac- 
turer means the choice of lease or pur- 
chase to his clients. The interest gen- 
erated via the leasing option has been 
known to lead to extension of markets. 

Complete comparison of leasing cost 
with other financing methods is con- 
tained in The Pros and Cons. of Leas- 
ing, single copies of which are obtain- 
able from the Foundation for Manage- 
ment Research, underwriters of the 
study, 121 W. Adams St., Chicago 3, 
Ill. 

As to purchase options, they have 
been found to be distinct tax liabilities, 
for the Internal Revenue Service often 
construes them as conditional sales con- 
tracts. The exceptions depend on spe- 
cific rulings by the agency on conclu- 
sion of the contract. The point is that 
lease payments are deductible as oper- 
ating expenses; conditional sales con- 
tracts come under the Federal govern- 
ment’s depreciation schedules. If pur- 
chase options are desired, they should 
be at “fair market value,” which is the 
test the IRS applies to establish a lease 
as a “true lease.” 

Leasing, while not a method of tax 
avoidance, reduces present taxable in- 
come. A tax advantage may stem from 
leasing equipment which tends to be- 
come obsolete faster than government 
depreciation tables call for as, for in- 
stance, with equipment needing re- 
placement in seven years, the law may 
only permit depreciation over 15 years. 
In leasing this equipment for the 7- 
year period, deduction of its full cost 
from taxable income would be written 
off over 7 years. If purchased, 7-years’ 
worth of depreciation would be de- 
ducted; nothing further could be de- 
rived if the equipment were replaced 
at the end of that period. 

Last but not least, expert tailored 
advice on leasing never hurts! 
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GOLD MEDALS 


awarded at the 1960 California State Fair and Exposition 


to 


JOSEPH BANCROFT & SONS CO, 


A for outstanding fabric developments 


y t) Gold Medal to Ban-Lon® Lace 
4 i§ Gold Medal to Ban-Lon® Warp Knit Fabric 


4 Gold Medal to Everglaze® Ban Care® Fabric 


These honors have been awarded to JOSEPH BANCROFT 
& SONS CO. as a result of the research and development 
constantly being conducted in our laboratory. 


Similar efforts are continually being made, through fur- 
ther research and development, to provide you with 


improved BANCROFT BOOK CLOTHS — tougher films 


— more permanent colors. 


THERE’S A BANCROFT BOOK CLOTH TO MEET EVERY 
BOOKBINDING REQUIREMENT. SPECIFY BANCROFT’S. 


ALBERT D. SMITH & CO., INC. A Division of Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co. 


1430 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. * OXford 5-5360 
1915 N. Harlem Ave., Chicago 35, Ill.» MErrimac 7-6778 
12 South 12th St., Phila. 7, Pa. *© WAlInut 2-0916 
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A controversial view of 


THE EXTRA BINDER IN AMERICA 











For an avocation, Paul Banks devotes 
much of his time to the craft of hand 
binding and has had the distinction of 
having his work seletced for exhibition 
by the Guild of Book Workers. Until 
recently a staff designer for The Vik- 
ing Press, he is presently employed at 
Clarke & Way, N.Y.C. He has studied 
in the graphic arts at Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology and Columbia 
University. This article is based on a 
talk given to the Society of Printers 
of Boston. 











, Se ARE PROBABLY FOUR BASIC CATE- 
gories of extra binders at work in 
America. Like most attempts at cate- 
gorization, this will suffer somewhat 
from overgeneralization, but it may 
help to clarify the work being done. 

First, there is the “commercial” 
binder. He generally does a wide 
variety of work, including binding 
magazines in buckram, repairing fam- 
ily Bibles, and a certain amount of half 
or full leather bindings, which are 
often poorly constructed and if deco- 
rated, this is done in either nineteenth 
century taste or with no taste at all. 
They are usually characterized by 
lettering done with dreadful types, and, 
if extra special, a great deal of gold 
put on with no discernible rhyme or 
reason. 

Sometimes, this work is combined 
with blank-book work—i.e., ledgers 
and such; there are a few firms in the 
larger cities which specialize in leather 
work and which produce bindings of 
fairly good workmanship, if not always 
of the soundest methods and materials, 
and of somewhat less egregiously bad 
taste than many. They, however, like 
the majority of the binders of the last 
century, show neither originality in 
their designs nor any awareness of the 
contents of the book in its design. 

The second category of workers in 
hand binding are the _ institutional 
binders, who either are employed by 
libraries or who work exclusively for 
libraries. The skill and taste of these 
binders varies widely, but unfortu- 
nately many who are capable of: good 
work, such as Marianne van Dobeneck 
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Part One: 


“Commercial” binder criticized 


for lack of originality; library binders, 


by Paul N. Banks, Guitp or Book Workers, AMERICAN INsTITUTE OF GRAPHIC ARTS 





of the Columbia Library and Alex von 
Aacken of the New York Public Li- 
brary, are so burdened with administra- 
tive work and with the very necessary 
but more mundane kinds of binding, 
that they have little if any chance to 
do fine work themselves. Most of these 
people, however, struggle valiantly 
against very difficult odds—princi- 
pally economic—to keep our great li- 
braries from falling apart. These li- 
braries are, of course, the principal 
repositories for historic bindings. 

The third category of binders are the 
semi-professionals. Most are women; 
many are very fine binders indeed, but 
they are characterized by the fact that 
while they do work for pay, they do 
not derive their support from their 
binderies. Some of them teach, which 
the completely professional binder has 
a hard time finding time to do, and this 
is of course, an extremely valuable 
function. 


Creative professionals 


The last group comprises the creative 
professional binders. These are the 
people who are wholly professional in 
that they derive their livelihood from 
binding, and it is they who try to make 
each book that they work on a unique 
example of craftsmanship and design. 
Unfortunately, the American craftsmen 
who fall into this group could almost 
be counted on the fingers of both 
hands. Outstanding among the finest 
group of binders are such people as 
Kathryn & Gerhard Gerlach of Chap- 
paqua, New York; Thomas Patterson 
of Pittsburgh; Harold Tribolet of the 
Lakeside Press Extra Bindery in Chi- 
cago, and Margaret Lecky of Los 
Angeles. 

I have sent questionnaires to 36 
binders of different types around the 
country, in an attempt to find out who 
the binders’ customers are, what type 
of work they do, and how much they 
charge. Unfortunately, I could think 
of no way that would be both tactful 
and meaningful to ascertain which cate- 
gory the questionees would fit into. 
(The questionnaire was confidential, 
however.) Of the nineteen replies that 


semi-professionals & skilled professionals 


I received, three people said that they 
were not professional binders, although 
they had listed themselves as such in 
the Guild of Book Workers member- 
ship list. This, of course, made my 
sampling very small and not statistic- 
ally reliable, as I think the professional 
pollsters would say. 


Survey results 


From what I can determine by con- 
jecture and interpretation, only one or 
two of the replies that I received were 
from the commercial binders, the same 
number from institutional binders, and 
five or six from the creative profes- 
sional workmen. This leaves most of 
the people who replied in the semi- 
professional category. 

One of the main questions that I 
asked was: “Who are your customers?” 
Each response had a different group- 
ing. Some worked entirely for non- 
profit institutions; others almost en- 
tirely for individuals. Among those 
who did answer, very little work was 
done for businesses, and virtually none 
was done ahead for sale in stores—in 
other words, the work is almost en- 
tirely commission work. In the overall 
picture, the majority of the customers 
are individuals. I think that this would 


have changed some if the sampling had - 


been as representative as I had hoped. 

I also tried to find out the type of 
work done by these binders. Some did 
mainly restoration and repair, while 
others specialized in the finest full 
leather work. A few did about equal 
amounts of fine work, simpler bindings 
such as casings and quarter leather 
ones, and protective cases. 

The third principal question was 
that of price. The results on this were 
very interesting—for the “finest full 
leather binding, with original design” 
and a fixed set of specifications, the 
prices varied from $40 to $200 and up. 
One of the things that was most signifi- 
cant about this was that some of the 
workers seemed to have set prices, and 
others qualified their prices by saying 
“and up, depending on the design.” 

I think that if there were any sound 

(Please turn to page 59) 
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OU N D! A low-cost, durable, easy - to - print - and - 


ind cover that can nt the wear of daily classroom use 


® aa sala 
SORG’s Tenaalec LATEX-IMPREGNATED PAPER [i 


Every year, more and more book- 
binders and publishers are speci- 


























fying Sorg’s TENSALEX Latex- This series of German: Language 

Impregnated Paper for both paper- Rucderé, published by: W, W. Norton & Con- os - 
bound and case-bound covers. tS 5 “s 
ao cara ar aaraal general use, is bound in Sorg'’s TENSALEX®. 

TENSALEX will reproduce, by Mist-mialueadlriePe Zelaal ial -to Mae) Z-1a 1 -1e-MeliigelaihZ-ih7 

ordinary printing procedures, the printed in two colors by offset lithography by 

most beautiful four-color process aleladticlaMe. (ame Coha-laitiiile Pam so) A ali folol-1/olallom 

illustrations . . . has the toughness John Woodlock, production manager for the 

and durability of fabric . . . var- publisher, selected TENSALEX on the basis of its 

nishes smoothly . .. bonds perfectly printing qualities, strength, flexibility, durability, 

to cover board and end sheets... and and washability—required characteristics for 

cleans readily with mild soap and this type of book 


water. Ask your Sorg paper mer- 
chant for sheets of TENSALEX 
for your own testing. 


THE SORG PAPER COMPANY ©° Middletown, Ohio 


Manufacturers and Converters of Stock Line and Specialty Papers « Offices in NEW YORK « CHICAGO ¢ BOSTON « ST. LOUIS « LOS ANGELES 


SORG STOCK LINES 
WHITE SOREX » CREAM SOREX + LEATHER EMBOSSED COVER + PLATE FINISH » EQUATOR INDEX BRISTOL « REGISTER BOND 
MIDDLETOWN POST CARD « 410 TRANSLUCENT + EQUATOR LEDGER + SORG'S BLOTTING « TENSALEX 
GRANITEX « PARCHTEX 





















member of 
Corner Cutter 
family ! 


Now — Duplex Model +1 enables you to cut two corners 











at one time on paper or board that measures 3” x 2”. Will 
handle stock from 3 to 14 inches wide and up to 6 inches 


high. So easy to operate that unskilled labor is used. 


Model #2 handles stock from 5 inches to 16 inches wide. 


Write for free brochure. 


Engineered and manufactured by 


The W. 0. HICKOK MFG. Co. 


Harrisburg, Penna. 
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ON THE PUBLISHING FRONT 





CROWELL-COLLIER MOVES TO 
ACQUIRE MACMILLAN CO. 

The Crowell-Collier Publishing Co. has 
started action to acquire The Macmil- 
lan Co. Bruce Y. Brett, Macmillan’s 
president, stated that his firm needs 
large sums of Crowell-Collier money to 
regain dominance held 30 years ago 
over the textbook market. 

Crowell-Collier until late in June 
had owned about 42% of Macmillan 
stock. At that time the company began 
buying 33,000 shares from Macmillan 
stockholders to gain 51% control. 

W. D. Cole, chairman of Crowell- 
Collier, said that the merger would 
change neither personalities or policies 
of the companies. 


PRENTICE-HALL EXPANDS 

AT N. J. HEADQUARTERS 

With the recent completion of the 
Hudson Terrace Building, the third 
building in its multi-million dollar ex- 
pansion plan, Prentice-Hall, Inc., is 
ready to dedicate its new campus-style 
publishing headquarters. The installa- 
tion is located in Englewood Cliffs, New 
Jersey. 





PUBLISHING 
PRODUCTION 
AIDS "ne 


1960 


A time and money-saving compi- 
lation for year ‘round reference. 
Glossaries of Text Papers and 
Book Covering Materials; Sources 
and Specifications, Minimum Man- 
ufacturing Standards for Text- 
books; Preferred Impositions for 
book manufacturing; Recommend- 
ed Purchasing Practices for book 
services and sup- 

plies; plus many 50 

more eerie 

ing, cost-cutting 
procedures. 





Cash with Order 
N.Y.C. Residents 
add 3% Sales Tax 


Book Predation 


404 Park Ave. So., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 
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PUBLISHING MOVES 

MERIDAN PRESS has a new location: 220 
W. 19th St., NYC. 

GROLIER SOCIETY OF CANADA, LTD., has 
moved to 800 Bay St., Toronto, Ontario. 
ATHENE PRESS is now located at 343 
Lexington Ave., NYC. 

INDIANA UNIV. PRESS new mailing ad- 
dress is PO Box 367, Bloomington, Ind. 
BERNARD GEIS ASSOCS, repaired recently 
to new offices at 130 E. 56th St., NYC. 
They will occupy all of the building’s 
fourth floor. 

CuHaAr.Les T. BRANForD Co., publishers, 
moved to 75 Union St., Newton Centre 
59, Mass. from 69 Union St. 
FREDERICK A. PRAEGER, INC. moved 
to 64 University Place, N.Y.C. 


BOOHER VOTED TRUSTEE 

Edward E. Booher, executive vice presi- 
dent of the McGraw-Hill Book Co. and 
president of the 1960-61 American 
Textbook Publishers Institute, was re- 
cently elected a trustee of Antioch 
College, Yellow Springs, O. Mr. Booher 
was graduated from Antioch in 1936, 
and joined McGraw-Hill the same year. 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS 
ELEVATES 2 FERRINS 

Dana H. Ferrin was recently elected 
chairman of the board of Appleton- 
Century-Crofts to fill the vacancy left 
by the death of W. Morgan Shuster. 
Mr. Ferrin, with the company since 
1908, was serving as president. Allan 
W. Ferrin has been appointed presi- 
dent. He entered publishing with F. S. 
Crofts Co. in 1946. 


BETHANY PRESS APPOINTMENTS 
Raymond Pence was recently made di- 
rector, and Christopher G. Kellogg as- 
sistant director of manufacturing by 
The Christian Board of Publication, 
(including Bethany Press) St. Louis. 
The board publishes for the Christian 
Churches (Disciples of Christ). 


BAXTER TEXT DIRECTOR 

J. E. Baxter is now state textbook di- 
rector for the Miss. State Textbook 
Purchasing Bd. He succeeds Ben Mid- 
dleton, who died recently. Mr. Baxter 
is also a member of the Natl. Assoc. 
of State Textbook Directors. 





tunities. 


book manufacturers. 


. LOUIS 


Printers © Lit 





WESTWARD THE WAY NO.1 


Men with Motives 
. forging America 


Explorer, settler, entrepreneur—three great waves of men with 


motives moved civilization westward in America. 


Each made his contribution. They opened the west and forged 
a land. They made the land habitable and profitable for others. 
They paved the way for progress and widened men’s oppor- 


TODAY... author, publisher and manufacturer create the 
works that nurture men’s minds and help them achieve new 
heights. VON HOFFMANN PRESS is proud to be a member 
of this literary team. To you we pledge an ever-expanding 
proficiency befitting one of America’s great, growing complete 


VON HOFFMANN PRESS, INC. 


105 Soutn Nintn Street ¢ Saint Louis 2, Missouri 


© Book Manufacturers 
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HEAVY DUTY ROTARY 
CARDBOARD CUTTER 


This rugged rotary board cutter helps 

build profits by cutting production 

time. Of heavy duty construction to 
give years of faithful service, this 
machine can make cuts of from 2” to 

52”. Speed is from 25 to 50 yards 

per minute. 

Check these features: 

1. Variable speed drive permits operation a} 
best speed for every job. 

2. Specially designed feed and delivery rollers 
insure accurate cutting. 

3. Thrust bearings on oversized knife shaft 
absorbs stresses of heavy cutting — adds 
to life of machine. 

. Knives always run true because of ex- 
clusive cam construction, permits knife to 
be clamped to shaft. 


KOLBUS 5. Instant lubrication through one-shot oiling 


system. 
6. Automatic hopper feed. 


Write or phone for information today 


PRINTING INDUSTRIES 
EQUIPMENT, INC. 


Easy to operate + Extreme Accuracy 168 W. Putnam Avenue 


H Board up to %'' thick Greenwich, Conn. 
andles Bookbinders Board up to % Senn te ee 


THE TRAINED HAND OF GANE OFFERS YOU 


A Few of the Many NATIONALLY 
RECOGNIZED Commodities We Carry 


COMPLETE INTERLAKEN BOOK CLOTH = PAJCO-LEXIDE 
a1,’ | me) 2 DU PONT ® FABRIKOID PREMOID 
DU PONT ® PX CLOTH SCHUYLKILL END SHEETS 


BOOKBINDING KENDALL SUPERCLOTH COMERTEX PAPERS 


ALCOA BINDING SCREWS DAVEY BOARD 
EQUIPME NT GREEN CORE HOLLANDS CASE BROS. PRESS BOARD 





PEERLESS FOILS AND PRENTISS WIRE, ETC. 
AND EQUIPMENT 


equipment by 


CHALLENGE KENSOL NYGREN-DAHLY 
CHANDLER & PRICE KWIKPRINT PEERLESS 
CRAWLEY MARRESFORD =POTDEVIN 
FORTUNA McADAMS SOUTHWORTH 
HICKOK MENDES ROSBACK, ETC. 


. » »« MANUFACTURERS OF PASTES AND GLUES— 
MEYER'S ROLLER BACKER—PLEGER ROLLER BACKER— 
PLEGER BOOK BACK GLUER—PLEGER ROUND CORNER 

TURNING-IN MACHINE—PLEGER LIBRARY STAMPER 


Largest stocks ... Anywhere 


GANE BROS. & CO. OF NEW YORK, INC. GANE BROTHERS AND LANE, INC. 


480 Canal St. New York 13 1335-45 W. Lake St. Chicago 7 
31 St. James Ave. Boston 16 4115 Forest Park Bivd. St. Louis 8 
715 Bryant St. ___ San Francisco 7 
432-434 W. Pico Bivd. _........______. Los Angeles 15 
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Foreign Competition 
(Begins on page 24) 


The modern plants and equipment of 
foreign competitors, together with the 
new manufacturing techniques, have 
permitted them to increase the volume 
of their product while reducing cost. 
These advances plus the wage differen- 
tial permits our foreign competitors to 
sell a quality product in American mar- 
kets at prices less than what would nor- 
mally be charged by American printers. 

The advantages presently lie with the 
foreign competitors, he concluded, and 
American printers are in a very un- 
favorable position to meet the onslaught 
of low-priced printed products from 
abroad. Mr. Shields said that all in- 
dications point to a material increase 
of printed products in 1960, and that 
a reduction in tariffs would materially 
increase the advantage now held by 
foreign competitors. 


BOOK PRICES LAG BEHIND 

COSTS, KNOPF CHARGES 

Publishers generally do not advance 
prices nearly as fast as their costs in- 
crease, Alfred A. Knopf charges in a 
recent issue of Borzoi Quarterly. 

When complaints of the high price 
of books are received, Knopf cites the 
fact that the three firms who do the 
bulk of their printing and binding, 
have all increased their prices during 
the past year. One firm increased com- 
position and platemaking prices last 
December and presswork in April. The 
second firm increased all prices in Feb- 
ruary and expects another raise, while 
the third raised all prices in December. 


LABOR DECISION 


A company cannot move to another 
town to avoid bargaining with a union, 
according to a recent National Labor 
Relations Board decision.. When the 
NLRB certified Local 685 as collective 
bargaining agent for the Rapid Bindery 
Inc., Dunkirk, the firm moyed to Buf- 
lafo, N. Y., and changed its name to 
the Frontier Bindery Corp. 

Ruling on the union’s complaint, the 
NLRB trial examiner recommended 
that the company be ordered to reopen 
in Dunkirk or offer all former em- 
ployees in Dunkirk jobs in Buffalo. 


WARREN TAYLOR CHAIRS PRINTING 
HOUSE CRAFTSMEN CONVENTION 
Warren Taylor, general chairman of 
the 1960 Convention of the Internation- 
al Assoc. of Printing House Craftsmen, 
appointed and activated his working 
commitee one year ahead of conven- 
tion time with an eye to enhancing the 
technical and social program. The Bilt- 
more, Atlanta. Ga., is the site for the 
August 7-10 affair. 
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‘*Inspirations in Vinyls’’ 


STRAUSS 








THE IMPORTANT ADDED INCH LA 
not 48” but 49 
STURAN VIRGIN VINV! 


FRENCH CALF .018 x 49” 


At last a width especially for bookbinders. It means more economical 
cutting and more profits. This is our problem-free vinyl with the 
fidelity of leather . . . guaranteed not to cold-crack at temperatures 
as low as —10°F, 


DELIVERY FROM STOCK in all standard colours. 





The most beautiful gold, 
silver, gunmetal and lus- 
trous matallic finishes yet 


ACCENT ‘METALLIQUE’ made, Non -tarnishable! 


Samples on request. 


Ask about the revolutionary new 











Send for swatched booklets or salesman to call 
H. B. STRAUSS CORP. e STRAUSS INTERNATIONAL CORP. 
891 Longfellow Ave., New York 59, N. Y. 
DAyton 9-9400 Cable: Sturanplas New York 











MECHANICAL BINDING SOURCES 








NEW ENGLAND 


Fisher Bindery, 74 Union Pl., Hartford, Conn. 


METROPOLITAN N. Y. 


Burlen, Robert & Son, 30] Congress St., Boston _...... wemeg td 
Kamket Corporation, 54 Winter St., Holyoke, Mass... 






















Brewer Cantelmo Co., 116 East 27th St., N.Y.C..W geist 
Joseph Brown, Inc., 495 E. 41st St., Paterson aN fe ee 
_. Cercla ohn M. Gettles, 200 Varick St., N-Y.C........ 
oe Cerlox Shain & Sons, 114 W. 27th St., N. YC... P 
Flex-O-Coil S jiral Binding Co. .» 10 Columbus Circle, N.Y. C.. ~CGKLLIMMrPPaSSpSwTtX 
Pe. eee ae Geb-ring aubers Bkbdry, Inc., 200 Hudson St., N Y.C.....CKMrMPRSISSpTrTsTTt 
os Soi tat Kamket Wire-O-Binding Co., 200 Hudson St., N. a MW 
ET Limited 
om —_———- aaena EAST 
Mr. 'Multiring | The Albrecht Co., 211-213 S. Sharp St., Baltimore, Md... CFPSwX 
RR Multo National Publishing Co., 24th & Locusts Sts., Philadelphia, Pa._.MPThSw 
N _...... Nuplast The Optic Bindery, 15 S. Frederick St., Baltimore 2, Md... MW 
OP ieacacta Parallex 
P _...____._ Plastico | MIDWEST 
cass Round Ring 
SI Slide-Ring Becktold Co., 1600 Macklind Ave., St. Louis 10, Mo... CMPW 
a Ee piral Commercial ‘Bindery, Inc., 854 Howard St: Detroit Mich. 
Sp Spiralastic FKLIMrPSSpRXMSI 
pied Streamliner Michigan Bookbinding Co., 1036 Beaubeen, Detroit, Mich. _..MPTThW' 
Sw . - oes Mueller Cover & Bdg. Co., 15410 Brookpark Rd., Cleveland... CPSw THX 
Oe nbadsied, Fall Ily-Ho Spiral Binding Co., 32 S. Federal St., Chicago ie CKLIPSISSpX 
| Twin City re-O, 750 Washington St., N. Minneapolis, Minn... M 
~ Round- Rings Wilder Binding & Finishing Co., 512 S. Peoria St., Chicago, III.__.MPSThW 
Ts _.. Tauber S-Ring Wilson Jones Co., 209 S. Jefferson St., Chicago 6. Ill SI 
Tt Tauber, Twist 
_... Tauber Twis 
Wa Wire | ee ine Rul & Binding, 122 W. Bland St., Charlotte, N.C. 
*Other bindings Carolina Ruling inding, . Blan arlotte, M euetitToas 
J. M. Marbut Co., 419 Highland Ave., NE, Atlanta, Ga..______mMThWX 
SOUTHWEST 
Universal Bkbdry, Inc., 800 BI. Ave. B, San Antonio 6... MMrPSwThw 
CANADA 
Villemaire Bros., 840 William St., Montreal, Que MW 
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ETD UM TROVE Actomotion and the Small Binder 


(Begins on p. 48) 






















iT} We are able to gather jobs on our six station Macey saddle 
gatherer that we had to do by hand before and I suspect 


i many companies would do by hand today. We have one 

M4 regular job that is 8 pages plus an overhanging cover. The 

: run is a small one... only 13 M. We set up three stations 

(ue VA of the saddle gatherer with four page signatures and the 
q A =. | a 


cover. The inside signature is trimmed slightly smaller than 
the outside one ahead of time. It takes us a little longer to 
fold two four page signatures as opposed to the eight page 


: one we did before. 
Originally we ran the folder for the eight pages at 7 M an 


hour. Now we run two four page signatures at 10 M an hour. 
Under our old system it took two hours to run the cover and 
two hours for the eight pages. Now it takes three hours for 
the two four page signatures plus two hours for the cover. 
The savings come from using the saddle gatherer. We now 
fold and gather the two signatures and the overhanging cover 
in six and one half hours. Before, the entire job took us 
twenty-two hours to complete. 

Because the majority of our work consists of relatively 
short runs, we have to use machinery that could be adapted 
for this type of work. By taking advantage of new develop- 
ments we can do more now than we formerly did with eight 
girls and two hand gatherers. 

Along with our automation, we have kept our quality at a 
high level. Frankly, we are fussy about our work. We have 
a slogan .. . “The most up-to-date pamphlet bindery in New 
England.” We intend to stay that way. 


\e- A PEAK 
“(Xa -N) PRODUCTION 


a IN HOT, HUMID WEATHER 
WHEN YOU USE 


AMERICAN ADHESIVE’S 


FAST SETTING & FAST DRYING 
GLUEING-UP & BACKLINING ADHESIVES 


ee , 
—AmericanAdhesive & 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY. INC 


30 WAVERLY AVENUE. BROOKLYN 5. N Y., MAin 4-4820 Trode Mark 





SINCE before the ase 


of the century, we’ve held our 
top standing in the field with 
“blue-chip” service AND 
products. 


SH&M representatives know all 
the details of processes and 
products. They will gladly help 
you with technical information 
to solve difficult problems, or 
help select the “blue - chip” 
products best suited to produce 
the “blue chips” in your field. 


Rely on prompt deliveries 
from stock! 


e Alcoa Aluminum Co. Binding Posts 


e Consolidated = 
Paper Co. Chipboard 


e Davey Co. Binders Board 
e Du Pont Fabrikoid & Px® Cloth 
e Gluemaster Gluing Equipment 





































e Interlaken Mills Book Cloth 
e Kendall Mills super 

e Kwikprint Stamping Machines 
e Prentiss Stitching Wire 





e Thermatron Electronic Equipment 


Plus 1001 other supplies including 
TOP QUALITY LEATHERS 


Ask for "*Blue~ Chef counsel on 
ANY BINDING MATERIALS AND PROBLEMS. 
NO OBLIGATION, OF COURSE. 


>) 
SLADE, HIPP & MELOY, inc. 


6. ILLINOIS 













19°95 


= OR Om Gam on Om. 


ATHOL MANUFACTURING CO., ATHOL, MASS 


a e-ValoleliolaM sry 4-t-] 0) 





NOW IN CALIFORNIA TOO! 653 South Anderson Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Cutters 

(Begins on p. 38) 

clutch to a geailess reduction system. 
The system, called “Cyclo-Drive,” op- 
erates in an oil bath, Anti-friction bear- 
ings are provided on all moving parts, 
including those which turn at a slow 
rate of speed. 

Three types of spacer systems are 
available as optional equipment: a tab- 
stop program feed system which auto- 
matically operates and coordinates back 
gauge advance and knife thrust through 
the complete cutting cycle; a semi-au- 
tomatic system in which knife-thrust is 
manually controlled; and a magnetic 
tape Telefunken Program Feed, accom- 
modating eight programs on each side 
of a magnetic tape. 

Other equipment options are a three- 
piece back gauge; photoelectric cell 
safety cevice; and air table with com- 
pressor. Operation is rated at 32 cuts 
per minute for the 304” cutter, and 
30 cuts per minute for the other three 
machines. 


Regent 

In addition to the Pacemaker series, 
the Lawson Company’s line includes 
the Regent cutters, made in West Ger- 
many. Initial cost of these cutters— 
3414”, 42”, and 52”—is kept to a mini- 
mum, through simplified design-and-the 


elimination of moving parts, wherever 
possible. 

All Regent cutters have American 
style right-to-left knife action, hydraulic 
clamps, electro-magnetic operated clutch 
and brake, and a photoelectric safety 
beam. An automatic side-table elevat- 
ing device is optional. 

The three-fingered back gauge is 
manually operated on the 34%”, and 
motor operated on the larger models. 
Optional on all cutters is an automatic 
spacer. An air lift table is optional on 
the 42” and 52” cutters. Operating 
speed for all machines is 42 cuts P.M. 


Senator 


Four models—3214”, 4134”, 52”, and 
61”—comprise the West German-made 
Senator line, sold by American Type 
Founders Co., Inc. The newest ma- 
chine, the 61” model, offers as standard 
equipment a _  16-channel electronic 
spacer; air film center table and blow- 
er; rear table slot closer; three-piece 
motor driven back gauge; and photo- 
cell safety device. 

The electronic spacer, with four 
channels, is optional on the smaller 
machines, as well as a 16-channel ad- 
dition. Air film center table with blow- 
er is optional on the 4134” machine, 
standard on the 52”; automatic rear 


slot closing-deviee is also optional (ex-- 


cept on the 3114” model). 

Standard equipment includes: hy- 
draulic clamp; non-repeat device; over- 
load safety device; two push-button 
starting; three-piece back gauge, with 
interlocking fingers, is hand-wheel op- 
erated on the 31144” model, motor driv- 
en on all others. Cutting operation is 
rated at 42 strokes per minute on all 
Senator cutters. 


NYC BINDERS IN 
NEW WAGE PACT 


A new six-year contract between NYC 
trade binders and 5,000 members of the 
New York Paper Cutters and Bookbind- 
ers Union No. 119 was signed recently, 
giving the union a $5.25 overall in- 
crease, breaking down to $4.00 weekly 
in pay increases, and $1.25 in welfare 
benefits. A similar increase will take 
effect during the second year of the 
contract. 

In addition to the pay hike, the pact 
calls for full union cooperation in 
utilizing technological improvements. 
Periodic wage adjustments based on 
general salary patterns in the NYC 
printing industry are to be made in the 
final four years of the contract. 

The contract was said to be the long- 
est-term union agreement ever negoti- 
ated and brings the wage scale to 
$118.45 per week. 











little PLANTS CAN 





MAKE big MONEY 


15” BRACKETT JOGGER a 
BOON TO SMALL PLANTS 


Get the little jogger with the big 
ability. On its 15 x 18 table it can 
turn out a volume that will surprise 
you. And its speed, accuracy, versa- 
tility are really something to see! 
Stroke is adjustable as on our larger 
models. Easily portable . . . move it 
readily anywhere in your plant. It is 
ruggedly-built for de- 
pendable performance and cost-cutting 
operation. Within its capacity, does 
everything a big jogger can do. And its 
price is only $235.00. Order it! 






sturdy, strong, 


20 x 20 Eeaaiais 30 x 30 
38x38 Biase 48 x 48* 
*with Power Lift 






STRIPPING MACHINE CO 


AUGUST, 1960 





TOPEKA KANSAS Products 





Printing 








STERLING 


Toggle Base 


Reduce lockup and makeready time 

to the minimum. PMC Toggle Base and 
Hooks assure fast, accurate plate 
positioning . . . eliminate downtime 
because of rocking cuts and work-ups 
.». Cut operating costs... and 
improve quality, for plates are held in 
exact registered position throughout 
longest runs. 

Base available in magnesium 

or semi-steel. 

For finest quality . . . for big savings 


in time and costs .. . investigate 
PMC precision products. 


THE PRINTING MACHINERY CO. 
436 Commercial Square, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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Over 120 members and guests attended the annual picnic and outing 
of the New York Bookbinders-Guild held on June I Ith at the Old 
Cider Mill in Union, New Jersey. According to the best of tradition, 


the outing was replete with food and fine weather. In addition, Guild 


members topped a suppliers softball team by a score of 8-6. The 
outing has become a tradition with binders and suppliers. 


DOWNIE APPOINTED IN LTF 

Robert E. Downie was recently ap- 
pointed chairman of the Research Com- 
mittee of the Lithographic Technical 
Foundation, William H. Bulkeley, LTF 
president announced. Mr. Downie is 
supervisor of printing development, 
Marathon Div. of American Can Co., 


Menasha, Wisc. 


DONNELLEY OPENS 
PRINTING EXHIBITION 


R. R. Donnelley & Sons, Chicago, 
opened a printing exhibition recently 
at their Lakeside Press Galleries. The 
exhibition, entitled “Printing to In. 
struct and Inspire Printers” will be 
open through June 30. Work of master- 
printers of the past five centuries will 
be shown, as well as modern examples 
of color reproduction, art, and books 
on printing practices. 


FORBES LITHO ELEVATES 2 

Raymond D. Balcom was _ recently 
elected to board of director member- 
ship and made vice president for manu- 
facturing for Forbes Lithograph Mfg. 
Co., Chelsea, Mass. The company has 
promoted Louis A. Delsen to carton 
sales manager for the N. Y. State sales 
division. 

NEW DIRECTORS AT ITC 

Three new directors were named to the 
Board of Directors at the annual meet- 
ing of International Textbook Com- 
pany recently. The new directors are: 
John C. Villaume, president of Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools; A. 
Fred Wolfe, Jr., president of Haddon 
Craftsmen; and Glenn A. Oman, presi- 
dent of ICS Canadian, Ltd. Eight other 
directors were re-elected at the same 
time. 


DIVELY HONORED FOR 
GRAPHIC ARTS INTEREST 


For his “continuing interest in the edu- 
cational progress of the printing and 
publishing industry,” George S. Dively, 
chairman and president of the Harris. 
Intertype Corp., has been honored by 
Graphic Arts Education magazine. The 
magazine, a joint publication of the 
Education Council of the Graphic Arts 
Industry and the International Graphic 
Arts Education Association, is dedi- 
cated to Mr. Dively. 


STROUSE TO CHAIR 

NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK 

Norman H. Strouse, president of J. Wal- 
ter Thompson Co., was recently named 
chairman of the steering committee for 
the fourth National Library Week, 
April 16-22, 1961. 





Call on McKENZIE 


for Complete 


SPECIALIZED HANDWORK 


Facilities 


CUT Z MORE 
OPERATIONS FROM 
CASE MAKING 


and Quality Production 


The equipment expansion program at McKenzie Service, in 


line with its ever-increasing capacity to serve the graphic 
arts, has made available a wide range of dependable serv- 


ices, including: 
* Smyth Sewing 
° Soft-Cover Binding 


Bindery Division 


95 Morton St., New York 14, N. Y. 


* Perfect Binding 
* Mechanical Binding 


For more information on how McKenzie can assist you, call 
WA 4-8300 and ask for BINDERY DIVISION. A trained, 
courteous representative will be glad to discuss any produc- 
tion problem in any area of binding and finishing. 


McKENZIE SERVICE, INC. 


MACHINE 


e Lowest cost 


TURNING-IN 


MAKES EDITION AND LIBRARY CASES « SPECIALTY ITEMS 


e Experienced operators unnecessary 


¢ Economical and easy to operate 

¢ Turn-in and wring in one operation 

¢ Glue will not adhere to the turning-in and tucking parts 
¢ Portable and light weight e Easy to install 

¢ Compact and space saving 


e Adjusts to thin or padded cases 


¢ Quick and easy to change sizes 
¢ Built for long life 
¢ No air compressor needed 


WITH OR WITHOUT GAUGE 


WRITE FOR MORE COMPLETE DETAILS FOR THE FOUR MERZ MACHINES 


MERZ VONDER-HAAR CO., 809 Walnut St., CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
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Extra Binding 


(Begins on page 51) 


basis for evaluation, one would find 
that the binders who have set prices 
for their work also have set styles of 
decoration. One fact that is, unfortu- 
nately, inescapable, is that full leather 
bindings, made with sound workman- 
ship and good materials, and with orig- 
inally conceived designs, are expensive 
objects. This is basically because the 
work is done entirely by hand, and 
there is a great deal of painstaking 
work in a finely bound book. In a 
French magazine article on fine bind- 
ing, it was called a “sumptuary art.” 
One important factor to remember how- 
ever, is that a book well-bound by 
hand will last for centuries; I think 
that those individuals and institutions 
whe are fortunate enough to have the 
means to commission bindings of ele- 
gance and quality perform an impor- 
tant function in bringing into existence 
enduring and ennobling coverings for 
fine boeks, which will also be in them- 
selves monuments to our age, just as 
Grelier bindings are enduring monu- 
ments to the age of the Renaissance. 
But one of the points that I par- 
ticularly want to stress is that tasteful 
bindings of sound though less elaborate 


construction and design need not be 
prohibitively expensive. The prices 
given for a quarter-leather binding 
range from $7.50 to $40.00. Now I 
think that all of us could afford that 
price for a handsome and durable 
covering for a book that is worthy of it. 
While a machine-made cased book does 
not usually have great claim to dur- 
ability, a hand-made casing, if intelli- 
gently done, can be sturdy enough to be 
expected to last with reasonably heavy 
use for several generations. 

You may feel that I have been rather 
critical of what I have called the com- 
mercial extra-binders. I would like to 
modify that now somewhat by stating 
that their work does not have to be 
tasteless. Their customers can get 
much better work by demanding the 
elimination of false bands and large 
areas of meaningless gold, and by 
asking for more interesting color com- 
binations and more decorative materi- 
als used for sides in the case of quarter 
leather bindings. 


BENNET M. BOLTON 

Bennet M. Bolton, in charge of manu- 
facturing for William H. Sadlier, Inc., 
NYC textbook publisher, died recently 


in St. Francis Cardiac Hospital, Roslyn, 
New York. 


BMI COMMITTEE 
AIRS STORAGE PROBLEMS 


First steps have been taken by the 
BMI’s storage, packaging, handling and 
shipping committee to solve the ever- 
pressing problem of storage and ware- 
housing. At a meeting held on June 
7 at Boston’s Harvard Club, the com- 
mittee presented plans to survey the 
industry to delineate present practices 
and the physical size of the problem. 


A questionnaire will be sent to mem- 
bers to determine their present handling 
of the problems of storage of white 
paper, other working materials, and 
bound books, what regulations are made 
and how they are based. 


The present methods of canvassing 
publishers to remove over-age books not 
currently active was agreed by the 
committee as being far from effective. 


Attending the meeting were: J. Her- 
bert Bryan, chairman (Quinn & Boden) ; 
John Hunter (J. C. Valentine); Percy 
Wilson (R. R. Donnelley); Morgan 
Smith, Jr. (Riverside Press); Ben D. 
Zevin (World Publishing Co.); W. R. 
Davidson (American Book-Stratford 
Press) and Henry Young (Cunee 
Press). 
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D duction 


A ready reference manual, containing complete specifica- 
tions: Size — Speed — Capacity — Space Requirements — 
Weight—Attachments and Special Operating Features for 
395 Models of 





DATA 520 x25 -135, 










Cash with order, please. 


machinery used in Le AR : 
Pamphlet and Edition ook [roducton 


bindery operations. 404 Park Ave. South, N. Y. 16, N. Y. 
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“NON-RUST” NEUTRO-STAT NOT ONLY GUARANTEED TO 
STOP STATIC—BUT ALSO GUARANTEED NOT TO RUST! 


NEUTRO-STAT is now available in two types: 
“Standard’’, for all applications except where bare 
metal parts are exposed . . . and new ““NON-RUST”, 
for all machinery applications. Both are non-oily, non- 
greasy, non-toxic, non-flammable. Order today on a 
full money-back guarantee. 





ONLY ANTI-STATIC SPRAY THAT WILL NOT RUST! 


Try NON-RUST NEUTRO-STAT 
«+. Mail coupon today! 
Ship___16 oz. cans Neutro-Stat @ $2.75 
cartons (1 doz. cans) @ $27.50 
FIRM 
ADDRESS, 
SIGNATURE 











920) Walnut Street, Lansdale, Pa. 
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od eG 8 te TRANSPARENT COVERS 
TAILORED TO MAKE YOUR NEw TiTLes SELL 


* Acetate Sheets reinforced with colored edgi 
¢ Book Jacket Covers with edging to match publishers’ wrappers 
¢ Acetate Sheets prefoided or flat « Slip cases 


BRO-DART INDUSTRIES Dep: s-1 : 
NEWARK 5, N. J. — <O- ANvticd -2 Ene 
BRadshaw 22257 


Bigelow 2-7500 























YOU'LL BE PROUD TO TURN OUT BOOKS WITH 


Lining fs et 
SOLD ONLY BY THE BEST DEALERS 


COMMERCIAL LINING PAPER CO. | 21.23% on 


1104 PROSPECT AVE. — CLEVELAND, OHIO |__ =a! 


PERMI- 
COLOR 








PUBLISHERS’ SERVICES & SUPPLIES 





HENLYN ENDLEAE 


IN STOCK — OW SKIDS 
31 x 42 — 110 — Gr. 31 3514 x 46 — 138 — Gr. 354% 
34 x 45 — 129 — Gr. 34 38 =x50— 160 —Gr. 38 


HENRY LINDENMEYER & SONS 


11-12 53rd Avenue Leng Island City, N. Y, 
EXeter 2-4400 








Pressmaster End Leaf | 


HUMIDOR PACKED 


e@ Meets most rigid BMI Specifications @ Can furnish all 
necessary sheet sizes @ Samples and prices on request 


PAPER CORPCRATION OF UNITED STATES 








e 630 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 














ELECTRONIC ENGRAVING 
CORPORATION 


Specialists in Fairchild Process Halftones 








_9 W. 17th St. New York 3, N. Y. WAtkins 93-1258 








C. E. FINCK INDEXING CORP. 
157 Hudson Street, N.Y.C. 
CAnal 6-8063 * WaAlker 5-8447 


An entire plant devoted exclusively to better indexing. 


CA KIVAR resco. 





tHE ELASTIC COATING corporation 
HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 











GLATFELTER Paper 


PERKINS & SQUIER COMPANY 
225 W. 4TH ST., NEW YORK 
P. H. GLATFELTER CO, PUBLISHERS PAPERS 








(p 
Poly graphic 
Complete Book Printing by Offset 


Modern Equipment: Single Color—2 color 
4 Color Presses can print sheet sizes up to 52x76 


310 East 45th St., New York 17, N. Y., MUrray Hill 4-1200 
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PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 
Black & White ¢ Color Process 
HORAN ENGRAVING CO., INC. 


44 West 28th Street, New York 1, N. Y. 





Let CAREY solve it. Our unique Web- 
fed printing and paper facilities, plus 
round-the-clock operation meet 
every deadline and at a surprisingly 
low cost. If your budget calls for 
quality in one, two or four color 
printing—letterpress or offset-—call 
Arthur Friedman, sales manager, 
CHickering 4-1000. 


CAREY PRESS CORPORATION 


406 West 31st Street New York 1,N.Y. 
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} RUTTLE, SHAW & WETHERILL, INC. 


1215-17-19 Cherry St., Phila. 7, Pa. 
‘ COMPOSIT:ON AND PLASTIC PLATES ) 
> Our Proofreading and Service Are Unexcelled 
4 





‘ N. Y. Office: Room 1306, 303 Fifth Ave., OR 9-7193 
iehiadihnminncimemmacnediidinitanadintiiahsala 








TECHNICAL COMPOSITION CoO. 
(Sccentifie and Technical Sook Prisiters) 
Bacon ATLANTIC AVENUE, BOSTON 10, MASS. 


TRIGGS 


COLOR PRINTING 
CORPORATION 
216 West 18th St., N. Y. 11 
CHelsea 3-9004 

















PAPERBACK 
SPECIALISTS 


Letterpress - Offset 


START to FINISH 




















BOOK JACKETS 


& REINFELD, INC. ) 
irra 207 West 25th Street, New York 1, N.Y. BR, 
a WaAtkins 4-4636 “38 





BOOK PRODUCTION 
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AMERICAN BOOK-STRATFORD PRESS INC. THE CORNWALL PRESS, INC. 


Complete Book Manufacturi 
COMPLETE BOOK MANUFACTURERS Ere En Sere 














. _ TRS EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
: 75 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y. PLANT vs Veddi te ee eas 
ornwall, New York WA 5-7600 
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1 BECKTOLD COMPANY 
1 6 Edition Book Manufacturers 

) 

y 


1600 MACKLIND AVE. ST, LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 





COMPLETE BOOK MANUFACTURERS 
465 WEST CERMAK ROAD +t CHICAGO 


-_*.*** 2244 4 
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HAS. H. 

hall age R. R. DONNELLEY & SONS COMPANY / 

C| Sa OTHE LAKESIDE PRESS | 

aie =atieem §=QUALITY BOOK PRINTING AND BINDING | 
N en & CO. INC. Name 350 East 22nd Street, Chicago 16 - CAlumet 5-2121 
L Sal 220 East 42nd Street, New York 17- YU 6-1144 
= secindteneaeaaanien sierra bia my 3460 Wilshire Bivd., + pbeeret 5- DU 5-2946 


























THE COMPLETE BOOK MANUFACTURING SERVICE 


Prook Craftsmen fssociates 


INCORPORATED 


a.c. ENGDAHL & CO., inc. 


Edition Bookbinders 


116 West 14th Street, New York 11 + ORegon 5-6830 4150 W. BELMONT AVE. ¢ CHICAGO 41, ILL. © AV 3-4406 

















SPECIALISTS IN SHORT RUN SCHOLARLY BOOKS 














. ¢ CATALOGUES ¢ MANIFOLD « PUBLICAT'ON: 
@ td FOLDERS e¢ BOOKLETS e¢ FULL G HALI 
‘ BOUND 
Lad A Plastic & Mechanical 


Short Run Editions 
® Over Sewing 


= The Bookwalter Company, Inc. 
/s= 1515 N. SENATE AVE.+INODIANAPOLIS 7, IND. + U.S.A. 
ee% Fister Bonkbinding Co.. Inc. 


a= SOOK MANUFACTURERS >: MElrose 4-8578 
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3 228-238 E. 45th St., N. Y. 17, Tel. MU 2-0058 
ee cman 
The Franklin Bindery, Inc. 
. BROCK and RANKIN, Incorporated he : 
Edition, Book, Catalog Binding 
— —_— Edition Book and Catalog Binding - Since 1892 
—— 130 N. Morgan St. Chicago 7, Il. 
e 4501 WEST SIXTEENTH STREET * CHICAGO 23 + CRAWFORD 7-2010 
a : i 
) The Colonial Press Inc. GENERAL OFFSET COMPANY - Inc 
ci: IR 2s Looks » Lookvertising 
position e Plates e Printing e Binding 
1 A COMPLETE SERVICE TO BOOK PUBLISHERS a wie ‘ima ms 
a New York Office: 33 West 42nd St. LO. 4-0144 




















' ; é ‘ i 
ConneGticut Printers, Incorporated siglo te ng 0 ah bea 04 
CASE, LOCKWOOD & BRAINARD, Letterpress Division HADDON BINDERY, INC, 


KELLOGG & BULKELEY, Lithographic Division 
Quality offset and letterpress book printing since 1832 
HARTFORD 1, CONNECTICUT llth & Linden Sts., Camden, N. J., Tel. Woodlawn 3-6800-01 
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DISTINGUISHED BOOK 
PRODUCTION 


SCRANTON 9, 
PENNA. 











\ Cs Y Craftsmen 
PRESS, INC. 


HALLMARK  tyeocrsruens, 


Book Printing + Book Composition 
Book Jackets + Catalogs + Inserts 


52 East 19th Street, N. Y. 3 


INC. 


ALgonquin 4-7625 











[ Interstate Bindery Co. 


BOOK MANUFACTURERS 


3416 East 23rd St. 
KANSAS CITY 27, MISSOURI 
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L. H. JENKINS, INc. 


Edition Book Manufacturers 
Serving Publishers since 1882 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 





LEADING BOOK MANUFACTURERS 





THE LITHO STUDIO INC, 


color lithographers for publishers 


book cloth @ book jackets @ promotion material @ catalogs 
311 West 43rd St., New York, N. Y. PLaza 7-0040 








COMPOSITION ¢ PRINTING ¢ BINDING 
GEORGE 


Me Kibbin 
AND SON 


BROOKLYN e N.Y. BRATTLEBORO e VT. 





MONTAUK BOOK MFG. CO., INC. 


Composition * 


419 Lafayette St. 


Printing a Edition Binding 
New York 3, N. Y. 


ALgonquin 4-0480 











The Murray Printing Company 


FORGE VILLAGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Book Lithographers 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 60 EAST FORTY-SECOND STREET MU 2-064] 

















KINGSPORT PRESS 


Kingsport, Tennessee 





NEW YORK e CHICAGO 








a The C. J. KREHBIEL Company 


try VA, Edition Printers and Binders 
Eighty years of service to publishers of 
+ ey * Rate Books + Books of the College Press 


1030 BROADWAY - - CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 











PROCESS CORPORATION 


200 HUDSON STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. © WOrth 6-4500 


ees Looks by offset 
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Offset on Lible pn 





‘ROBERT O. LAW CO 





Specializing 
in the manufacture of 
school text books 


and subscription books 
2100 NORTH NATCHEZ AVENUE ° CHICAGO 











24th G Locusts Streets t piladelp hie. 








Books by OFFSET 
Single Color Presses up to sheet size 42” x 58” 
Perfector Press up to sheet size 41” x 54” 
Complete Plant Facilities 


Call Joe Locascio GR 7-6100 
N. Y. LITHOGRAPHING CORP., 52 €. 19 St., N. Y.C, 3 











for over 25 years 











C. 0. OWEN ‘&: CO. 


PRINTERS & BOOK MANUFACTURERS 
2200 Maywood Drive 
MAYWOOD, ILLINOIS 











P. F. Pettibone &® Company 


27-33 N. Desplaines Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


EDITION BOOK MANUFACTURERS 
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IS Complete Edition Work 2a V AN BOOK COMPOSITION CO. 
: s REES == 

2 ; THE s> BOOK BINDING CORP. 
of ° in Years of Service—Young in Years of Production Technique 
3 Plimpton Press. 9 0 rts eee ee 
oe 

Qe Norwood Mass. La Porte Inp. s> 508 W. 26th St., N. Y. 2 316 Hudson St., N.Y. 




















EDITION BINDING 


Write Dept. B for free 36 page hardbound book “Impositions” 





WORK BOOKS AND 
PAPER BACKS BY 
WEB-FED OFFSET 








— Kenneth W. James, Pres. 
200 VARICK ST., NEW YORK 14, N. Y. 



















2211 FORDEM AVENUE, MADISON 4, WISCONSIN - CHERRY 4—3561 

































































¥ ‘ Book Composition + Linotype » Monotype + Electrotypes - 
Quinn & Bopen Company, INC. Plastic Plates - Fotosetter + Monophoto - Film Service 
Complete Book Manufacturing W estcott & Thomson, Inc. 
suai eats apenas °° ae ee ied 1027 Arch Street, Phila. / 432 4th Ave., N.Y. 
‘ RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY BOOKS e JACKETS e SALES AIDS | 
ONKEY DIVISION Printers - Binders in color BY OFFSET 
= . Book & Catalog Manufacturers WINTHROP PRINTING & OFFSET CO. 
CUNCASO - 156 U. Gaane snsiiansanlaatibedi 141 WEST SECOND ST., BOSTON 27, MASS. AN 8-9019 
‘1 NEW YORK + 405 Park Ave. | Hammond, Indiana - Skokie, Illinois a cg ora gag anh edgy ete 
Th er Biv crsid 'g Dress H. WOLEF DESIGN © COMPOSITION 


ing See 


rs 
Complete Book if . ‘t Manufacturers ELECTROTYPING e PRINTING e BINDING 


432 FOURTH AVENUE 508 W. 26, NEW YORK 1 NEW YOUR 


NEW YORK, 16, N.Y. 


840 MEMORIAL DRIVE }iee 








5 CAMBRIDGE, 38, Mass. ©& 
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a : THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Noted for the finest quality book, catalogue offers COMPLETE BOOK MANUFACTURING SERVICE 
and loose-leaf work. Also specialists in | 

limited editions. Specialists in thin paper @) and flexible bindings 

‘ RUSSELL-RUTTER COMPANY, INC. 2231 West 110th Street Cleveland 2, Ohio 

461 Eighth Avenue e New York City 
-—! 
T WM. F. AAHRN, 
: J : F* aplep-Co ESTABLISHED VDL wx SON 
S 32.00 Skillman Ave. EDITION XIV ED 
Long Island City i i BOOKBINDERS 1500 CLINTON AVE. NORTH pees 
STillwell 4-8570 FOR 110 YEARS ROCHESTER 21,NEW YORK 
[— 
a —==7 THE VAIL-BALLOU PRESS, Inc. PUBLISHING PRODUCTION AIDS 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. A time and money-saving compilation for year ‘round 
; CESGo Se Stead nee of came ee” 
Comp lete Book Manufacturing 3s pan eee Menutecturing Standards for Textbooks; Prefer': 
Producers of KNickoTyPEs, book plates of Order leapaaltions stor perk, sametectntens Recommer . ~ 
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Buyers’ guide 


ALUMINUM BINDING SCREWS, POSTS 
G. B..Mfg. Co. . __..--.....-.3332 Nostrand Ave., Brooklyn 29, N. Y. 
Gane Brothers & “Lane, Inc. ____-.4115 Forest Park Bivd., St. Louis, “7 
ffin, Campbell, Hayes, Walsh, Inc._ oe E. 21st St., New York, N. 
Leonard, Charles Sv heneinbarsaans 1 Cooper Ave., Glendale 27, N. Mi 
Slade, Hipp and Meloy, Inc 729 Lake St., Chicago, Hl. 
United Screw & Bolt Saenanation, 4513, y- Cullerton St., Chicago 8, Il. 
Wilson-jones Company, Inc.._.___._.209 S. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill. 


























AUCTIONEERS. LIQUIDATORS & APPRAISERS 
Printcraft Representatives __.____.__.136 Church St., New York 7, N. 
Morris Schwartz G Co. 37 Warren St., New York 7, N. 
White, Sidney _. 132 Nassau St., New York 38, N. 


<xX<x< 









BINDING POSTS-ALUMINUM & BRASS ? 
Gane Brothers G Lane, Inc... 4115 Forest Park Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 
Griffin, Campbell, “nag Walsh, Inc._.50 E. 2ist St., New York, N. Y. 
Slade, Hipp and Meloy, Inc._..._ ____. 729 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 
United Screw & Bolt on gga a b. Cullerton St., Chicago 8, Ill. 
Wilson-jones, Company Inc._.________.209 S. Jefferson St., Chicago, Hl. 







BOOK REPAIR & PRESERVATION 
Arbee Co. 





95 Summit Ave., Summit, N. J. 

















BRASS STAMPING & EMBOSSING sa 
Allied Engravers, Inc. eS ae . Broadway, New York 12, N. Y. 
Schultz, E. C., & Co. 712 S. Federal St., Chicago 5, il. 








BRASS TYPE 


Olsen Mark Corp... ===> SSS 24 “White St., New York 17, N. Y. 


CAMBRICS & HOLLANDS 


Dennison Mfg. Co. 300 Howard St., Framington, Mass 












COATING-VARNISHING-LACQUERING non OR ROLLS) 
G. A. Ackerman Co. 1320 S. 54th Ave., Cicero 50, Ill. 
Paper Converting & Finishing Co.__1101 S. Kilbourn Ave., "Chicago 24, Ill. 







COVERS FOR THE TRADE 
American Thermoplastic _ ee First Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Becktoid Company Ie Macklind Ave., St. Louis 10, Mo. 
Kingsport Press _Kingsport, Tennessee 
Nat’! Cover & Mfg. “Co., ‘Inc... 6727 S. “Broadway, St. Louis 11, Mo. 











CUTTING STICKS (WOOD & PLASTIC 
American Wood Type Mfg. Co._42-25 oth St., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 










DRYERS: ELECTRIC, INFRA-RED 
Doyle, J. E., Co 





1220 W. 6th St., Cleveland 13, Ohio 














ENDLEAF PAPERS 
I 111 W. Washington St., Chicago 2, lil. 
Schuylkill Paper Co... = 256 So. 23rd St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 








EXPORTERS-IMPORTERS 
Arnold Barsky Bookbinding Cloths, Inc... 15 Ferry St., N.Y.C. 









sf PLASTIC, TELESCOPIC 


J., Molding Co. ... Brook St., Clinton, Mass. 











FILING SUPPLIES & SYSTEMS 


Crownola Loose Leaf Prod., Inc._.__.132 Greene St., New York 12, N. Y. 












GLUE POTS 
Hold-Heet Products Corp._.___.__905 Belmont Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. 









=“ LEA 


Ralph w Grauert, Inc. _............-100 Gold St., New York 38, N. Y. 







GUMMING 
Paper Converting & nents © Co. 1101 S. Kilbourn Ave.. Chicago 24. III. 
Rexford Paper Co. ____ ..3100 W. Mill Road, Milwaukee 9, Wis. 









HEAT-SEALED COVERS 


Yonkers Industrial Plastics Co... 49 West 33rd St., New York 1, N. Y. 










G. Jj. Aigner Co. 426 S Clinton St., Chicago 7, III. 
Index Manufacturers______2814 Clearwater St., Los Angeles 39, Calif. 











INDEXING TABS 
Wabash Metal Products Co....._.._..____.__.1569 Morris St., Wabash, Ind 








INKS: GOLD & SILVER 


Marset, Inc 1186 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 





SPECIALTY SERVICES, SUPPLIES & EQUIPMENT 





Rate: Listing, per line, 12 consecutive insertions $35.00 Per YEAR 
(No charge for Classification Heading) 







LAMINATING MACHINES 
Haas Laminator Corporation ..__»_»_ 110 E. 31st St., New York, N. Y, 


LAMINATING SERVICE 
Mor-Gan Laminating & Foliating Co...150 W. 22nd St., New York, N. Y, 
Paper Converting & Finishing Co._1101 S. Kilbourn Ave., Chicago 24, IIf, 
Rexford Paper Co. 3100 W. Mill Road, Milwaukee 9, Wis. 










LACQUERING AND COATING SERVICE 
Paper Converting & Finishing Co....1101 S. Kilbourn Ave., Chicago 24, til, 
Raxferd Peper Ce... 3100 W. Mill Road, Milwaukee 9, Wis. 


LEATHERS-GENUINE 
Hoyt & Worthen Tanning Corp 
Puerto Rico Tanning Corp. 





.--Railroad St., Haverhill, Mass. 
Box 3288, San Juan, Puerto Rico 


LOOSE LEAF BINDER MACHINERY 
Thermatron Div. of Willcox & Gibbs___..214 W. 39th St., N. Y. 18, N.Y, 


LOOSE LEAF BINDERS 
Kamket Corporation.....___ 


...54 Winter St., Holyoke, Mass. 
Loose Leaf House 


156 W. 3ist St., Los Angeles 7, Calif, 










LOOSE LEAF RINGS & METALS 


Eagle Metal Works, Inc... 3627—36th St. ,Long Island City, N. Y. 
Leonard, Charles Inc... _79-11 Cooper Ave., Glendale 27, N. Y. 
Tenacity Mfg. Co. ._..Cooper & Hosea Sts., Lockland, Cincinnati 15 a 
U. S. Ring Binder Corp. See Ty he New Bedford, 

Wee tees Co. 209 S. Jefferson a, Chicago 6, ii 


LOOSE LEAF SHEET LIFTERS 
Ween pence Ges 209 S. Jefferson St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


PAPER CLEANERS 


Doyle, J. E., Co. 220 *W. 6th St., Cleveland 13, Ohie 


PAPER CUTTING KNIVES 


The Wapakoneta Machine Co., Wapakoneta 12, Ohio 












PASS BOOKS & CHECK BOOKS 
Kunz, J. B., Co 





Huntingdon, Pennsylvania 


PLASTIC HEAT SEALING MATERIALS & 
Cosmos Electronic Machine lenis 
Royal E. Fisler Co. a 1315 “Cheshire Lane, St. Louis "h a 
Guild Electronics Inc. _. __. 388 Broadway, New bys” 13, 
Thermatron Div. of Willcox G Gibbs___214 W. 39th St., . 18, N. Y 


Yo teg 
656 Broadway, N. Y. 12, N. Y. 






PRESSURE ADHESIVE: 
(Kleen-Stik Strips and Spots) ; 
Commercial Bindery, Inc... 854 Howard St., Detroit 26, Mich 





REBUILT EQUIPMENT SOURCES 
Ss. 4 eee 1841 Prospect, Cleveland, Ohio 
Gane Bros. G Lane, Inc. waau _..1335 W. Lake St., Chicago, Il. 
Graphic Machinery weaned Ra 66 Prince St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
jones, james H.: Co. 808-810 W. Washington, Chicago, Ill. 
Payne, Ernest Corp. Ames ...82 Beekman St., New York, N. Y. 
Printers Supply Co., Inc. . 10 White St., New York, N. Y. 


Quog Machinery Co., “? SE 11 Barrow St., New York 14, N. Y. 
A Se SE Cree ae 549 W. Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 
weerann GO, ees . 123 S. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill. 
Stout, Samuel C. a i _343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill 
Turner Printing Machinery ie. 2 eS 734 Sherman St., Chicago, Ill. 
Turner Printing Machinery Inc._. ..6510 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Hil. 
Turner Printing Machinery Inc... 6327 Linwood, Detroit, Mich. 


SEALING MACHINES (AUTO.) SELF MAILERS 
Seal-O-Matic Mach. Mfg. Co. _..333 Hudson St., New York, N. Y. 
Thermatron Div. of Willeox & Gibbs 214 W. 39th St., N. Y. 18, N. ¥ 







SILK SCREEN PRINTING EQUIPMENT y ‘ 
Lawson Printing Machine Company... 4455 Olive St., St. Louis 8, Mo. 


STATIC ELIMINATORS 
Statikil, Inc. 
Simco Co. 





1220 W. 6th St., Cleveland 13, Ohio 
920 Walnut St., Lansdale, Pa 













STRIP GUMMING 


Paper Converting G Finishing Co...1101 S. Kilbourn Ave., Chicago 24, Ill. 


TAPES: STRIPPING 
Mid-States Gummed Paper Div... —- S. Harlem Ave., Bedford Park, Ill. 
Resters Paper Co... 3100 W. Mill Road, Milwaukee 9, Wisc. 







THERMOMETERS & PYROMETERS 
Wabash Metal Products Co... _.._______.1569 Morris St., Wabash, Ind. 











THREAD 


Rochester Thread, Inc _...302 N. Goodman St., Rochester 7, N. Y 


BOOK PRODUCTION 
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Buyers’ guide 





Acme Steel 


BOOK STITCHERS 


give you low cost wire stitches . . . bind 

two sheets to 2!/, inch catalogs. Call your 

dealer or write to Acme Steel Company, 
Chicago 27, Illinois 


——— 








ELECTRONIC 
HEAT SEALING DIES 


For the Bindery Trade 
A & S STEEL RULE DIE CORP. 


195 Chrystie St. N.Y. 2 OR-4-5202 








Russell Ernest Baum 


“Folders 


461 - 8th Ave., N. Y. C. Tel. - BR - 9-5057 


BINDERY SERVICES & SUPPLIES 


Ge ee ce re ee ee ee cee ec ee TST 


GRIFFIN, CAMPBELL, HAYES, WALSH, Inc, 
50 East 2\st., N. Y. 10 17-19 East Hubbard St., Chicago I! 
In NEW ENGLAND—Marshall Son & Wheelock, Inc. 

82 Lincoln Street, Boston |1, Mass. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES 














A Complete Bindery Glue Service | offices at 
Flexible Glues © Pastes * Padding Giues 
Synthetic Resin Adhesives Senitaieens 
USED THRUOUT THE WoRLI! | Croenas 
MANHATTAN ADHESIVES CORPORATION gpl 
FACTORIES AT—(3u61 So, Lowe ave. Chicago, Tl. | tempen 








Electronic 


HEAT SEALING DIES 


Peterson Electronic Die Co., Inc. 
199 Liberty Ave., Mineola, N. Y. 















FOR 50 YEARS MAKERS OF THE HIGHEST QUALITY 
GLUES FOR EVERY BOOKBINDING USE 


BY BURRAGE Gllte) ammo 


BURRAGE GLUE CO. 15 goons en ST., N.Y. C. 














THE QUEEN CITY PAPER CO. 
Cincinnati Established 1868 Ohio 
BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES 


Distributors for Distributors for 
INTERLAKEN MILLS DAVEY BINDERS BOARD 








HEAT SEALING DIES 
RING BINDER DIES 
CUTTING DIES 

STEEL RULE — ALL STEEL 
MALLET — CLICKER DIES 


‘ SPECIAL JIGS & FIXTURES 
Esser 


DIETRONICS corp. AUTOMATIC ADJUSTABLE 











LOADING TRAYS 
54 Greene St., New York 13, N.Y. WaAlker 5-2611 











EAGLE METAL WORKS INC. 


Est. 1925 © 3627 36 St., Long Island City, N. Y. © ST 4-3057-8 
A eEEtZy manufacturers of various size 


RING METALS 
for LOOSE LEAF BINDERS 








Complete line of 
Genuine and Imitation Gold and Silver 
Pigment and Metallic Colors . 


(Ome, ENERAL ROLL LEAF 


Manufacturing Co. 
HAvemeyer 9-6123 


=85-03 57th Ave. Elmhurst 73 N Y 
24 Karat Gold Leaf Zgoston » CHICAGO « LOS. ANGELES 


= 





Uddvevannnananegsdnenanianaunenenuertaantaatt 


ESTABLISHED 1892 
We specialize in 
every adhesive used in 
a bindery. 


SAMUEL SCHWEITZER CO. 


660 WEST LAKE ST., CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 








Slade, Hipp & Meloy, Ine. 
729-733 West Lake Street, Chicago 6, Ill. 





Aluminum Binding Posts, Leathers, Binders’ Board, 
Perfect Roll Leaf, etc. 

















GEORGIA LEATHER COMPANY 


Newark, 


VINYL & PYROXYLIN no MATERIALS 


in weights from .010 to .080 


For The Bookbinding Trade 











Interlaken Cloth Du Pont Fabrikoid 


CTH LINO-LOK Gaia 


A WIRE BINDING 
Pages lie flat—perfect alignment—cannot slip out. 


IRAL BINDING CO., INC. 
10 Columbus Circle, New York, N. Y. @ Circle 5-122! 

















Flexible Glues & Resins 
Non-Warp & Pyroxvlin Pastes 


“Better Binding for Better Reading 
thru Bestick”™ 


UNITED PASTE & GLUE CORP 


40 - 42 Renwick St., New York 13 © Tel. AL. 5-01i4 
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Classified ads 





DISPLAY RATES 
$10.00 per inch, 

Per Single Column 

12 times—10% discount 
6 times—5% discount 


NON DISPLAY RATES 


Minimum $5.00 
75¢ per line 


Box #—add’! 50s 





REBUILT MACHINERY 


Smyth #3, #4, #10 

Smyth #1 H.F. and Auto. Case Maker 
Smyth #2 H.F. Case Maker 

Smyth No. 1 Cloth Cutter 

Smyth #10 Casing-in Machine 

Smyth Caseback Former 

National 16”, 20” & 28” Book Sewers 
Peerless Burton 30” Rot. Slot. Perf. 
Portland & Rosback Ft. Pwr. Pnchs. 


PROMPT SHIPMENT ON: 


NEW Acme-Morrison & National 
Wire Stitchers 

NEW Berry Nipping Presses 

NEW Berry Book Presses 

NEW Berry Signature Presses 

NEW C & P Paper Cutters 

NEW C & P 10x 15 NS Presses 

NEW Friel Check Imprinters 

NEW Brackett Jogging Machines 

NEW Kensol Stamping Presses 

NEW Nygren-Dahly & Rosback Perfs. & 
Drills 

NEW Potdevin, Gluing Machines, Wringers, 
Dewarpers 

NEW Sieb Corrugated Paper Cutter 

NEW Stainless Steel Press Boards 


E. C. FULLER CO. 


28 Reade St., New York 7 
720 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 5 


Equipment Wanted 


Sheridan HD 212” perfect binder, 
12”x16”, with minimum 24-pocket 
gatherer, 3-head stitcher, A.C. 
220 Volt electrical equipment. 


Send full description to 
Box +86-600 c/o 
BOOK PRODUCTION 
404 4th Ave., N. Y. 16 














EQUIPMENT WANTED 





Used Sheridan Paper Covering Machine-Oval 
Type to Handle Books sizes to 12”. Reply Box 
786-200 c/o Book Production, 404 Fourth 
Avenue, N. Y. 16, N. Y. 

















BOOKBINDING 
MACHINES & 
SERVICE 

New WIDE-RANGE 


BACKLINING & HEADBAND 


MACHINE 
REBUILT & GUARANTEED 


Smyth #1 Auto Casemaker 
Smyth #1 H. F. Casemaker 
Smyth #2 H. F. Casemaker 
Smyth #3, #4, #10 Sewers 


National 16” Sewer 


SCHULER BROS., INC. 


100 School St. 
Bergenfield, N. J. 
Dumont 5-6330 




















SIMPLEX TIPPING MACHINE 
SIMPLEX TIPPING MACHINE 


DEXTER D/32 56”, Cross Feeder 
DEXTER 191A 56” Pile Feeder 
MURRAY Triple Liner 
SHERIDAN Stampers, 18”, 28” 
SHERIDAN 4-HEAD Stitcher 
CLAY BOURNE 2-color 48” 
Perfect Binder 12” 

CLEVELAND Folder Model “’K’’ 
SMYTH Cloth Cutter 42” 
JUENGST 16” Gatherer, 20 box 


ROBERTSON BROS., INC. 
117 CEDAR LANE 
ENGLEWOOD, N. J. 

LOwell 7-0500 





Used Machinery Wanted-One recent model 
Automatic Case Maker for manufacture of 
loose leaf binders. Reply Box 786-500 c/o 
BOOK PRODUCTION, 404 4th Ave., NYC. 








For Sale 


SEMI AUTOMATIC NEW JERSEY 
COMBINER MOUNTING MACHINE 


Model 352 C with push Feed and 
Centralizing Station, Foot Switches, 
220/60/3 ph motors, 1% years old, 
Maximum size 11%4x22. 


Spring House Novelties, Inc, 


Springfield, Massachusetts 








REBUILT PAPER CUTTERS 
75” Seybold Precision 33”, 367" Seybold Auto. 
75” Seybold 10Z P.B.G. 33/7, 38/27 Oswego Auto. 
65” Seybold 10Z P.B.G. 34/2” Diamond H. C. 
51” Seybold 10Z Auto. 22x44 Seybold Die Press 
45" Seybold 10Z Auto. Paper Jogger 48x68 


MAX BARASCH 
211 West 20th Street, New York, N. Y. 
WAtkins 9-2694 





New Machine Guarantee 


Rebuilt 
LAWSON 3-KNIFE 
RAPID TRIMMER 


automatic - heavy duty 


$10,750 fob NYC 


(subject to prior sale) 


THE LAWSON CO. 
2011 Hastings Street 
Chicago 8, IIlinois 








MAIL BOX 2 REPLIES e/o 


BOOK PRODUCTION 
44 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16. N. Y. 


Protit 
Producers! 


*All Priced to Save You Money! 


Model A 252” Brackett Trimmer, 
50” gauge, 9'2-Foot Conveyor, 
Pony Christensen Gang Stitcher, 
4 heads, 6 stations, late model, 
Model “‘O” Cleveland Folder 
19x25, Pile Feeder. 
Model “OO” Cleveland Folder, 
22x28, Continuous Feeder. 
No. 2 Miehle, 35x50, Dexter 
Feed, Extension Delivery. 
Miller Simplex 20x26. 
Kelly Presses B. C, No. 1-2. 
Miehle Verticals, Models 36, 45, 50. 
No. 46 Miehle Unit, 32x4512,- 
Serial #19967; Stream Feed, 
Roll-oft Motorized Ext. Del. 
Miller TY, 27x41 Two Color, 
4-track, late style. 
Miller Major, 27x41, 4-Track. 
Model 56 Miehle, 1 Color, 
Stream Feed, Chain Del. 
38”, 40”, 44”, 50”, 56” and 64” 
Seybold Cutters. 
Model 8 & 14 Linotypes. 
Multiliths, Davidsons, A. B. Dicks. 
ATF Chiefs 20, 22 & 29 
Miller EBCO, Sheet Size 23x36. 
Harris LTV, 172x222 
Harris LTP 23x36 2-color. 


*Prices and Complete List on Request. 


Terms and Trade-Ins Accepted. 
Complete Plants Bought and Sold. 


Ernest Payne Corp. 


Headquarters for Letterpress 
and Offset Equipment 


82 Beekman Street, N. Y. 38, N. Y. 
BEekman 3-179] 





ACETATE LAMINATING 
Can be done profitably with the Haas 
Dry Process, Continuous Laminator with- 
out messy adhesives. Laminate one or 
both sides up to 24” width, any length. 
12” model also available. Write today! 

HAAS LAMINATOR CORP. 

110 E. 31 St., New York 16, N. Y. 














R. MARCHETTI & BRO., INC. 
* FINE BOOK GILDING x 


Gilt Edges © Red Under Gold ¢ Gilt Tops 
Spraying « Hand G Air Brush Bordering 
Beveling on Book Boards ¢ Deckeling 

44 Bond St. New York 12, N. Y. 

ESTABLISHED 1916 GRamercy 7-5629 








GEORGE WEIGL 


134 W. 26th St., N.Y.C. CHelsea 2-7335 
GENERAL REPAIR SHOP FOR 
ALL KINDS OF BOOKEBINDING 
MACHINERY 


also Manufacturers of Leather Edge Burnish- 
ing Machines and Round-Corner Cutters. 











CHARLES A. MULLER 


Cco., INC. 

SMYTH SPECIALISTS 
Manufacturing and Servicing of 
Bookbinders’ Machinery, Paper Punching 
Dies, Step and Thumb Index Catters, etc. 


153 Lafayette St., N. Y. 13 
CAnal 6-2843 
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DISPLAY RATES 
$10.00 per inch, 


12 times—10% discount 
6 times—5% discount 





NON DISPLAY RATES 


Minimum $5.00 
Per Single Column 75¢ per line 





MAIL BOX * REPLIES ¢/o 


BOOK PRODUCTION 
404 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 








Classified ads 





J. et J. LEDEUIL (France)* 
Se 9: hares 


Perfect Binders and 
Covering Machines 


manufactured to high standards 
by Ledeuil bindery engineers, 
for time saving production. 

Of clean, modern design—these 
units are profitable, positive 

and engineered for simplest 
adjustment and minimum 
maintenance. 


| 
TYPE & PRESS of Illinois Inc. 


3312 North Ravenswood, Chicago 


Exclusive Pacific Coast 
CHAS. H. ZIPSER COMPANY 
515 Howard St., San Francisco 


*THIRD GENERATION MANUFACTURERS 














“Rebuilt & Guaranteed 


BINDERY 
EQUIPMENT 


DEXTER NEWS FOLDERS 
1—40x54—4 Rt. angles 


DEXTER BOOK FOLDERS 


1—42x57” No. 191A Outside Attach. 
2 par, 1 Rt. Ang. 


2—39x52” No. 189A; 2 36x48” No. 190 
1—30x44” No. 189 par. 32 

1—28x42” 

2—Dbi. 16-32 No. 103 and No. 104 


1—44x62” Dex. Jobber 2 par 
Following 2nd Fold. 


Single Folds 25” to 56” 
62 & 70 Brown Quads 
68” Brown 4-32 


2—Christensen Stitchers, Straight and 
Curve Needle Sewing Machines 


2—#16 Boston Mult. Hd. Stitchers 


1—Casemaker 
Cross Feeders for Tape Folders, 
all sizes and parts 


STOLP-GORE COMPANY 


123 So. Jefferson Street, Chicago 6 
CEntral 6-2955-56 














KENSOL 


GOLD STAMPING EQUIPMENT 
OLSENMARK ROLL LEAF 


SERVOL, BRASS G STEEL TYPE 


OLSENMARK CORPORATION 
128 White St., N.Y. 13, N.Y. CAnal 6-3384-5 











FOR IMMEDIATE SALE 

Seybold & Lawson 64”-50”-42”-34” Paper 

Cutters 
Seybold 4-Post High Die Press, 24x38” 
2—Smithe "Champion" Envelope Form- 
— Size 11/4x23%” to I'ox 

8 

Singer Book Sewer, Model 6-9 

Priced to sell for immediate removal 


PRINTCRAFT REPRESENTATIVES 
136 Church St., N.Y. 7, N.Y.—WOrth 4-1370 

















FOR SALE 





Cleveland Automatic Folder Model 00-22x28 

Cleveland Automatic Folder Model M 25x38 

Cleveland Automatic Folder Model K 39x52 

56” Modern Jobber 189A, Cross Feeder 

Sheridan Perfect Binder 

Sheridan 20 pocket, 12x16 gathering mach. with 

side stitching & straight line covering mach. 

Smyth #2 Automatic Casemaker 

Fuller Triple Liner and Headband machine 

50” Seybold Precision Auto Spacer 

44” Seybold 10Z Cutter 

Lawson Multiple head paper drill 
J. SPERO & COMPANY 

549 West Randolph, Chicago 6, Illinois 

Phone: ANdover 3-4633 





Seybold Three Knife Trimmer, excellent condi- 
tion, complete with knives and A. C. motor. 
See running. Nessler & Wagner Company, 822 
Reedy Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 





One Sheridan Type 8D Press. Serial Number 

353, operated by a 3 phrase 74% horse power 

motor. Electrically heated head, 33/’x46”. Ap- 

proximate Weight 40,000 pounds. Price $4,500.00. 

F.O.B. Canton, Connecticut. Reply Box #86-400 

ee a ee ee 404 Fourth Ave., 
ote Bp eee 








14 X 20 CLEVELAND 
Late model WWC folder with continu- 
ous suction feeder, 2 parallel and 3 right 
angle folds, small signature attachment, 
A. C. motors, fully rebuilt. 

BROWN FOLDING MACHINE COMPANY 
3767 Chester Ave. Cleveland 14, Ohio 


CONTACT SCREENS 


The Universal*, a new, improved gray con- 

tact screen, shoots faster, gives more contrast 

if desired, and better tone values. 

Rulings: 32, 45, 55, 60, 65, 75, 85, 100, 110, 
120, 133, 150, 175, 200, 250. 

Sizes: 8 x 10 to 23 x 29 in. 

Pre-angled screens to 23 x 29 in. at same 
prices. 

Write for new literature. *T™M 

CAPROCK DEVELOPMENTS 
165 Broadway, N. Y. 6 REctor 2-4028 














LOOKING FOR A NEW JOB? 
Journeyman to Executive 
Positions open all parts of U. S. in Book 
Manufacturing and Bindery Work (edi- 
tion, trade, blank book & commercial) 
GRAPHIC ARTS EMPLOYMENT SERVICE INC. 
Helen M. Winters, Mgr. 

Dept. BB8, 307 E. 4th St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 














Representative to sell printing, lithography, 
ruling and binding to direct consumers in the 
metropolitan New York area for established 
paper convertor in Massachusetts. This position 
(at least initially) would not be a full time 
job but would take about % of the salesman’s 
time. Reply Box #86-300 c/o BOOK 

PRODUCTION, 404 4th Avenue, N. Y. 16. 








BOOK COVER SALESMEN! 


Ideal working conditions, new plant—com- 
pletely integrated with silkscreen, emboss- 
ing, stamping, vinyl, art, etc., expanding 
company, growing area, guarantee with com- 
mission. West Coast’s largest loose-leaf- 
catalog cover manufacturer. Write: Dave Lar- 
sen, 8640 W. 3rd St., Los Angeles 48, Cal. 











AGENCIES REQUIRED 





Technical Sales Director, Electrical/Mechanical 
Engineers, Specialists in Printing and Paper 
Converting Equipment visiting U. S$. A. October/ 
November 1960 wishes to contact American Com- 
panies interested in Sales Agencies in Great 
Britain. 

Reply Box #86-100 c/o BOOK PRODUCTION, 
404 4th Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 














BINDERY 
EQUIPMENT 
NEW AND REBUILT 


24 Box Juengst 12” Gatherer W/Stitcher 

Smyth #1 Automatic Case Maker 

Smyth #2 Automatic Case Maker 

Smyth #1 Hand Fed Case Maker 

Smyth #10 Casing-In Machines 

Smyth #12 Sewers, AC Moters 

Kolbus #2 Automatic Case Maker 

Sheridan 9 x 12 Gatherer, Stitcher, 
Perfect Binding & Covering Unit 

Pleger Hinged Paper Coverer 

Natl. 16” Straight Needle Sewer 

Natl. 18” Straight Needle Sewer 

Crawley Rounders and Backers 

Pleger Rd. Corner Turning In Mach. 

Robinson 45” Rotary Card Cutter 

Smyth Curved Ndl. Sewers #3, 4, 10 

Sulby Tipper, Standard 20” 

Cleveland Folder Model E, 17 x 22 

Cleveland Folder Model 00, 22 x 28 

Baum Folder Model 289, 19 x 25 

Wright Multiple Hd. Drill 

Brackett Stripper, Single Head 

Book Back Gluers 

Pleger Gathering Tables 

12” Hand Roller Backer 

17” Hand Roller Backer 

Meyers Library Backer 

17” Pleger Bench Gluer 

25” Pleger Bench Gluer 

27” Potdevin Bench Gluers 

24” Potdevin Type “O” Gluers 

18” Gluemaster Bench Gluer 

32” Gluemaster Bench Gluers 

24” Smyth Gluer W/Conveyor 

Glue Cookers W/Agitators 

Standing Presses, 20 x 28 

Nevien Rod Dollies 

Press Boards, Stainless Sti. Bd. 18 x 24 

Tape End Trimmers 

Sheridan 33” Power Cutter 

Sanborn Rotary Board Cutter 

Krause Pwr. Round Corner Cutter 

Jacques 30” Slitter & Rewinder 

Nygren-Dahly 36” Rotary Perforater 

Rosback 36” Rd. Hole Perforater, 6 Hds. 

Universal Kalamazoo Punch Head 

Latham Multiplex Power Punch 

Portland Foot Pwr. Punch 

Jacques 33” and 40” Board Shears 

Latham Stitchers 2” and %” Cap. 

Bunn Package Tyer 

Paper Balers 

Corley-Miller Sealing & Wrapping Mach. 

New Earlline Hydraulic Standing and 
Bundling Presses 

New Syntron Joggers 

New Potdevin Gluers 

New Lovell Wringers 


We Buy Used Equipment 
Complete Plant or Individual Items 


JAMES Hi. JONES CO. 


Phone SEeley 3-6020-21-22-23 
808-810 W. Washington Blvd. 
Chicago 7, Ill. 
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at Multi-Colortype Co. 


“Ohio Knife Co. new Jet-Cut 
knife gives an absolutely 
accurate, cleaner cut,” says 
Jim Cole, General Superin- 
tendent, Multi-Colortype Co.., 
Ost eYosbetelons MEO) eb lon 


sensational new 


Besides doing a superlative job of cutting, 
these new Jet-Cut knives knock down pro- 
duction costs by running 2 to 3 times longer 
than ordinary knives. That's why the label 
plants, binderies and paper mills are wel- 
coming the new Jet-Cut. 

A special high alloy tool steel is heat treated 





to give the Jet-Cut super-hardness and wear 
resistance. Dust or drab is virtually elimin- 
ated. The smoothest finish you'll ever see, 
insures cleaner cuts with absolute accuracy. 
The new Ohio Knife Jet-Cut is made to fit 
all types of cutters. 


For complete information write Dept. 118-S 


THE OHIO KNIFE b CINCINNATI 23, OHIO 
2 chipper ster knives 
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